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THE PRESENT TASK OF THE 


HUMANITIES’ 


AurnoucH I have devoted nearly twenty years to 
administrative operations which have as their justifi- 
cation the laudable purpose that we describe as the 
“promotion of the humanistie studies,” I have not yet 
formed a satisfaetory definition of the humanities. 
James B. Conant,? drawing inspiration from Francis 
Bacon, has suggested that we divide all learning into 
accumulative knowledge, philosophy 
(which is analytical and speculative thought), and 
poetry (which is “all creative insights”), and he fur- 
ther states that “it is obvious that . . . poetry, on 
the one hand, and philosophy, on the other, together 
hold the keys to man’s destiny.” 

This arrangement would do away with the neces- 
sity of defining the humanities, or the social sciences, 
or the seienees. But the curricula of the colleges and 
universities, the reports of committees, and the classi- 
fication of members of learned academies have thus 
far failed to take advantage of it, and I fear that 
I must fall back upon a formulation of my own of 
some dozen years ago,? in which I pointed out that 
“the natural and physical sciences deal with man’s 
environment ... ; the social sciences, with man in 
his association with other men; ... the humanities 


‘Read before the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
enees, April 17, 1946. 

Proc. Amer. Philos, Soc., vol. 87, pp. 291-298. 

‘Science, 79, pp. 281-285. 
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three parts: 


By 
WALDO G. LELAND 


. . . with the manifestations of his spiritual existence.” 

An obvious weakness of this statement is that it 
appears to make abstraction of matters which are not 
abstract. Our spiritual existence is lived out in asso- 
ciation with others and in a common environment. 
Nevertheless, I think that man’s spiritual activities 
must constitute the focal point of the humanities, and 
of those studies and disciplines that deal with the 
minds and ideas of men. Within this range we find 
all three of President Conant’s categories—accumula- 
tive knowledge, philosophy, and poetry. 

A little more than a year ago, when the American 
Council of Learned Societies returned to the House 
of the Academy of Arts and Sciences, where it had 
its beginnings, to celebrate the 25th anniversary of 
its origin, your president delivered a notable address, 
under the somewhat intriguing title, borrowed from 
E. S. Dallas, of “The Gay Science.”* . . . I will not 
try to summarize for your benefit the argument of 
his discourse, but I will take the liberty of quoting 
its closing sentences: 

. Scholarship is an act of social faith, rather than 
an act of individual doubt. In that happy affirmation 
only can it hope to play, in conjunction with science and 
the social sciences, its proper part in the life of modern 


4 Howard Mumford Jones, The American Scholar, XIV, 
pp. 393-404. 
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men who are haunted by fear, racked by skepticism, and 


tormented by their loss of inward belief. 


This is a challenge to humanistie scholarship which it 
cannot ignore—a challenge which, I like to believe, 
the American Council of Learned Societies, as a re- 
sponsible representative of humanistie scholarship, 
has recognized and is eager to meet. 

It will not, however, be met by eloquent and ap- 
pealing assertions respecting the values of the humani- 
ties, or by pointing out that the humanities are the 
disciplines or studies which deal with values. 

An extensive anthology could be compiled of the 
beautiful and well-phrased passages that have been 
written about the humanities, but I fear that its 
repetition might become boring instead of inspiring. 
For the purposes of this discourse I think it will be 
more useful to try to describe the job that, as I see 
it, lies ahead of us in these postwar years. 

The humanities deal with ideas; and, during most 
of the present century, the world has been the victim 
of epidemic diseases of ideas. These have produced 
moral devastation such as we have never known, and 
they have by no means been subdued as yet. All 
fields of knowledge have contributed to make the 
devastation as complete as possible; the social sciences 
and the humanities have earried on psychological war- 


fare, and the scientists have contributed a long series 


of devices of destruction, climaxed by one of such a 
nature that there is no defense against it, except a 
spiritual defense. 

This realization brought us to the solemn occasion, 
in London on November 16 of last year, when the 
representatives of forty-four nations signed a pact 
opening with these words: “. . . Since wars begin in 
the minds of men, it is in the minds of men that the 
defenses of peace must be constructed... .” 

This is the situation in which the humanities face 
their task. They are not alone among the learned 
disciplines to face it, for it is also the task of the 
scienees and the social sciences, and all must work 
together; but the humanities are out in front. 

We have heard much about the lag of the social 
sciences as compared with the sciences. We are told 
that invention has got beyond the control of civiliza- 
tion, because research in the social sciences has not 
kept pace with research in the sciences. The real 
difficulty is due, not to a lack of knowledge in the 
social sciences, but to the lack of will to apply that 
knowledge. It is especially the task of the humanities 
to form and strengthen the social will for good. 

This of course means that the humanities have a 
major job in education. There is some justice in the 
charge made against the humanities that, dazzled by 
the successes of the sciences, they have imitated their 
methods and objectives and have neglected the methods 
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and objectives most appropriate to themselves, Too 
often they have thought to advance knowledge whey 
they were merely following a repetitious routine lead- 
ing to no interesting or significant result, but they have 
not been alone in this, if we are to accept the self. 
searchings of their colleagues in other disciplines, 

When I say that a major effort of the humanities 
must be made in education, I mean that it is in edyea. 
tion, broadly defined, that the results of humanistic 
study and research find their principal applieation, 
and through educational processes that the humanities 
chiefly function. 

The sciences function in industry, in medicine, and 
in countless ways of making human life more compli- 
cated, dangerous, and agreeable; the social sciences 
function in administration, in business, and in all 
forms of social organization, and they, too, make 
and, let us hope, more 





human life more complicated 
effective; but the humanities must find in education 
their great opportunity to reach the minds of men 
and to shape their ideas. 

I doubt that this fact is sufficiently realized, at least 
in all its implications, by the majority of our scholars 
If they had realized it, they would not have detached 
themselves from the problems and eonflicts of 
educational world. They complain bitterly that the 
Edueators (spelling the word with a capital) know 
little and understand less of the values of the humani 
ties, and that as a result humanistic scholarsiip 1s 
dying at the roots, and the people perish. I have no 
defense to make of the eapitalized Educators except 
that they are probably doing their best and ought not 
to be shot, but I am convineed that our scholars must 
take a hand themselves in a situation whieh so vitally 
affects them, instead of merely telling each other, over 
and over again, how terrible it is. 

The concern of scholars for education should extend 
It is gratifying to observe the interest 


the 


to all levels. 
that committees of Harvard University have taken in 
secondary education, and to note that committees 0! 
some of our learned societies also deal with the school 
teaching of their respective disciplines. But what is 
needed is for the Scholars (also with a capital) and 
the Educators to meet on common ground, to find 
some means of understanding each other, and to seek 
a common approach to problems which are, alter 
all, mutual problems. The American Council o 
Learned Societies, a near neighbor in Washington 
to the NEA and in elose working relations with the 
Ameriean Council on Edueation, is resolved to explore 
the possibilities of this meeting of minds. 

This conception of the obligation of the humanities 
to education is not a narrow one. It extends not only 
to formal education through the schools and into 
college and the university, but to all informal educe 
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ion, the opportunities for which have been so in- 
pritely multiplied by the inventions of our colleagues 
» the selences. 

The latter have not been slow to make use of the 
adio, for example, to explain their mysteries to all 
hy will listen, and the social scientists have been 
iligent to provide round-table discussions and mono- 
mes for the presentation of their problems and 
ations; but the humanities have had to be content, 
xcept in the field of music, with an occasional speak- 
ng part in “Information, Please.” 

Before leaving the matter of education, I should like 
» offer an observation which may not be altogether 
nleasing, but which I feel should be made. It is in 
he graduate school of arts and sciences that most 
four scholars in the humanities are formed, and the 
imate of the graduate school is not conducive to 
he formation of scholars who will look upon teaching 
san inspiring mission. Too often they will regard 
tas an unfortunate necessity—a disagreeable means 
i earning their living in order to devote their real 
forts to research. Almost universally they will con- 
ider any teaching below the college level as unthink- 
ble. Such a situation does not make for good teach- 
hg at the college level, and it leaves secondary edu- 
ition to the capitalized Edueators and the teachers 
lleges. This is a high price to pay for research, 
hich is too often of mediocre quality and unproduce- 
ive of significant additions to knowledge. 

The humanities must soon and vigorously under- 
uke the reforms in this matter upon which their 


iy this mindful of the fact that many of the greatest 
ul most inspiring teachers are those who have made 
ie most notable additions to knowledge, not a few 
{them members of this academy. 
Ihave put the obligation of humanistie scholarship 
education first in this diseussion because I believe 
s most vital in these our times. It is through 
lication that diseased ideas must be replaced by 
ud ideas, that the will for good must be implanted 
ul made strong, that knowledge essential to wise 
ion must be communieated and made a part of 
ie individual and social equipment for life, and that 


Wa 


uuerstanding of beauty and power of self-expression 
lust be nurtured. 

Ihave already quoted the first paragraph of the 
reamble to the London paet which created UNESCO. 
‘e second paragraph is equally pertinent to this dis- 


MSSION ¢ 


'.. Ignorance of each other’s — 

mnon cause, throughout the history of mankind, of 
it suspicion and mistrust between the peoples of the 
mi through which their differences have all too often 
“ae Into war; , , 
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To dispel this ignorance and to replace it by under- 
standing is a social obligation of American humanistig 
scholars of the greatest urgency. They have custody 
of the key to understanding between peoples, a knowl- 
edge of their languages, by means of which they are 
able to study and understand ideas and thoughts and 
emotions; knowledge of these is essential to under- 
standing. 

America has no greater need at the present time, 
not even in the range of the sciences and the social 
sciences, than knowledge and understanding of other 
peoples’s minds and lives, but such understanding will 
remain impossible until we have full use of the neces- 
sary tools of language. I am not suggesting that all 
must possess these tools, but we must have adequate 
numbers of scholars who are supremely competent to 
carry on, at first hand, original study of the peoples 
of the world. For this we cannot depend on trans- 
lations or interpreters or the ability of others to use 
our own language; to be so dependent is to put our- 
selves in a hopelessly inferior position, as we are now 
learning through everyday experience. 

The study of language, its analysis and orderly 
presentation, and training in its use, are functions of 
the humanities, and much has been learned as to the 
effective performance of these functions through ex- 
perience gained in wartime. It is significant that 
humanistic scholarship now readily conceives of lan- 
guage as a tool as well as a field of study; a tool for 
others than scholars to use; a tool for use by the 
social scientists and the scientists, who would do well 
to improve and increase their use of this tool. 

Nearly eighteen years ago the American Council of 
Learned Societies, anxious to broaden the horizons of 
American scholarship, established a Committee for the 
Promotion of Chinese Studies. In so doing, the coun- 
cil had in mind not only the intrinsie interest of those 
studies, but also their importance to the people of the 
United States. The results have justified the council’s 
hopes, and committees of corresponding purposes have 
been set up for other areas: India, the Near East, the 
countries of Arabie speech and of Islam, the vast 
areas of Slavie culture, and the other countries of the 
American hemisphere. There has evolved a concep- 
tion of “area-studies” the purpose of which is to con- 
centrate the resources of many disciplines upon the 
study of a people, a culture, or an area, in order to 
learn about it all that can be learned. Unquestionably 
we need large numbers of scholars in other fields as 
well as in the humanities, who know intimately the 
various peoples and civilizations of the world, but the 
responsibility of initiative and of pioneering rests 
upon the latter. 

Furthermore, it is in the fields of study central to 
the humanities—language, literature, the arts, religion, 
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philosophy, and history—that the most vital work is 
to be done. 

The necessity of better knowledge and understand- 
ing of other peoples should not cause us to under- 
estimate the importance of knowing ourselves objec- 
tively as a part of the world in which we live and to 
whose fortunes our own are inesecapably bound. 
Knowledge of ourselves calls for far broader study 
than has yet been undertaken. What we eall Amer- 
ican civilization results from the mingling of many 
cultural stocks in a new physical and human environ- 
ment. The physical environment itself—its disposi- 
tion of forests and rivers, plains and mountains, its 
natural resources and its climate—must be known, and 
its influence upon human life understood. The human 
environment—the native stocks of the New World and 
their folklore, their speech, their religions, and their 
arts—must also be studied. The experience of the in- 
coming cultural stocks—bringing with them their vary- 
ing and often conflicting traditions, their different 
languages, their arts and literatures, their religions, 
ideas, and customs, their forms of government, and 
all the other manifestations of their cultures—fur- 
nishes occasion for scholarly investigations of the 
greatest interest and promise. But all these elements 
work together to produce a culture which, although of 
composite formation, is nevertheless achieving char- 
acter and unity, and the processes through which this 
achievement is being brought about, as well as the 
characteristics of the emerging civilization, supply 
truly great themes of study and speculation. 

It is for the scholars in the humanities to compre- 
hend the vast seope and also the intricate detail of 
American studies, and their part in them is of vital 
significance, but the co-operation of many other dis- 
ciplines is essential. We sometimes call this sort of 
collaboration the “pan-diseiplinary approach,” and it 
has been employed experimentally.on varying scales— 
most notably in the study of Mayan history and eivili- 
zation undertaken by the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington under the direction of the archaeologist, 
Alfred V. Kidder. 

Although I am referring almost incidentally at this 
point to the importance for the humanities of close 
relations with other disciplines, I wish to emphasize 
the matter as one of major consequence. An unfortu- 
nate result of the administrative division of learning 
into three fields is to encourage a real division. All 
scholarship loses by such separation, and the dangers 
of intellectual isolationism are increased. A society 
such as the Academy of Arts and Sciences has a par- 
ticular obligation to promote communication and un- 
derstanding among all fields of learning. 

I realize that thus far I have discussed chiefly the 
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part of the humanities in the study of the Presey 
but I would not ignore their responsibility for 4 
recovery and interpretation of the experience of may 
kind in the past. Their spectacular successes jn 

covering a lively knowledge of the beginnings of Weg 
ern civilization in Egypt, in Greece, and in Rome, an 
their continuing study of classical thought and liter 
ture and of their transmission through the Mid 
Ages to the world of the Renaissance, have enrich 
our intellectual content and influenced our mode q 
thinking about ourselves in relation to the long pa 
out of which we have come. I take it for granted th 
these studies will continue so long as they meet wif 
increasing returns. The broadening of interest in {4 
life of the past to include its social and economic may 
festations and especially the broadening of our ¢ 
ception of the past itself to take in the remote expe 
ence of civilizations other than those of the Medit 
ranean Basin are symptoms of intellectual vigor, 

In conelusion, I should like to discuss briefly th 
relation of the humanities to the ereative arts, and 
creative thought or philosophy. 

We have long recognized as legitimate humanist 
disciplines the history and criticism of the arts; am 
in the fields of literature, the drama, painting, a 
sculpture our scholars have done notable work. 0: 
in the field of music, now the most universally 
cessible of all the arts, have the humanities lagg 
although the discipline of musicology (controversi 
word) seems now to be securely established. 

But humanistie scholarship has for the most pa 
contented itself with talking and writing and teacbil 
about the arts, while the encouragement and guidam 
of the impulse to creative work has been regarded 
outside the function of pure scholarship. This at 
tude seems to me superficial and contrary to the I 
terests of scholarship itself. Why should we 2 
rather believe that the highest function of scholarsh 
is achieved when it has a direct part in bringing in 
being those works of the spirit which it is also 
function to describe and criticize? Surely it is tl 
that scholarship would reach the people as a wii 
and affect their lives most immediately. 

So with creative thought or philosophy. Americ 
scholarship in the field of philosophy is concer 
with philosophy as a subject of study, with its his 
and criticism, as in the case of the arts. This is nec 
sary and proper, but I feel that scholarship shou 
try to go beyond these historical and deseriptive ex 
cises; that it should consider our present state ! 
the ills of men’s minds, “their fear, their skepticis 
and their loss of inward belief” and should strive 
find in the resources of the mind itself the cure of 
ills and the restoration of its belief. 
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INTERDEPARTMENTAL 
OLLEGE COURSES 


As a result of the widespread re-examination of 
be basic theories and practices of liberal-arts-college 
jucation, increasing indorsement is being given the 
eneral or compre s+hensive course which integrates ma- 
wrigl and methods that have traditionally been the 
province of several different departments. After 
much experience with its contemporary-civilization- 
nd-humanities sequenees, Columbia College has be- 
me firmly convinced that such courses should play 
key role in its curriculum. Similar conclusions by 
her institutions are to be expected—a Harvard com- 
mittee already recommended such courses—and 
der adoption of these broad programs is probable. 
Of two major phases of any such program—the 
abject matter and the teaching—this note deals with 
mly one phase of the latter. To feel that one is 
eaching such a course really well can be unusually 
The accomplishment, however, is at least 
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inane. dificult as it is rewarding. Although the difficul- 
arts; as are by no means insuperable, they will not as a 
Ng, a|e solve the selves, that is, not satisfactorily. Spe- 
a On) measures should be taken to help in their solution. 
weit At Columbia College all instruction in contempo- 
' lng ary civilization and humanities is given in classes of 
TOVESMMomnally not more than thirty. This policy seems 
sential to capitalize fully on the potentialities of 
- PA puch courses; other colleges instituting courses de- 
a ined on the same general pattern will undoubtedly 
a: si to make primary, probably exclusive, use of rela- 
i ively cul sections. The basie objective of giving 
+ the a” student the best possible education appears to 
al ee some such method of achieving sustained, 
volarsl 4 and informal contact between student and 
racnher, 

oe 

ee Two basie questions then arise: Where can teachers 
ig th ‘ound ? What conditions are necessary for them 
3 wid 0 a8 well as possible? 

The normal source of (inexpensive) personnel for 
cal hing the early college courses is recourse to the 
yncern od graduate schools. When college courses are 
- hist pay elementary versions of one or more gradu- 
— “courses in the same field, the graduate-school train- 
a 4 can meet the needs nicely. The integrated general 
ve CX. however, by its very nature covers two or more 
ate a on lields. Contemporary civilization at Colum- 
otic - he example, is a joint product of the history, 
rive tomes, philosophy, and government departments. 


ay 


lar as the author knows, comparably broad courses 
Te not viv ° e 

hot given in any American graduate school. 
1Colur 
—Olumbia is instituting interdepartmental courses on 


ad anced level, but it is too early to assess their 
ition to the problem under discussion. 
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By 
C. LOWELL HARRISS 


DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


Consequently, by making an excellent record in his 
graduate work, a new or aspiring Ph.D. does not 
thereby acquire the command over subject matter that 
is needed to teach well a survey course for which his 
department shares partial responsibility. In short, 
more than a high degree of departmental competence 
is required. There is no compelling reason why every- 
one qualified for the college staff should teach an inte- 
grated course; similarly, there is no reason why every- 
one desirable for the college staff should be considered 
as qualified for the integrated course. It will nor- 
mally be far more difficult to staff the integrated 
course than to staff the traditional courses. 

The person who is to meet the needs of the broad, 
interdepartmental course must have certain charac- 
teristics in addition to those regularly assumed for the 
college staff, such as desire to teach, knowledge of the 
essentials of pedagogy, native ability, advanced train- 
ing in some field, and moral probity. He must have 
a genuine interest, even enthusiasm, for the basic 
A high degree of mental and 
More- 


objectives of the course. 
emotional maturity and balance is essential. 
over, he must have far more than an elementary com- 
mand over the subject matter of all fields of the 
course. Such persons are rare. They are not the 
normal product of our educational system. 
mentally, the answer must be sought in discovering 
persons with the required personal qualities and inter- 
ests and then investing, or getting them to invest, a 
very substantial amount of time and effort, at the 
sacrifice of alternative opportunities, in preparing for 


Funda- 


such courses 

Individual institutions can, of course, recruit staffs 
by drawing on men who have taught comparable 
courses well at other colleges—if the latter will let 
them go. For the system as a whole, however, other 
solutions must be found. 

On the basis of admittedly limited observation, the 
writer offers the following suggestions. In general, 
of course, each man’s special training should he based 
on the peculiar facts of his prior training, interest, 
employment, travel, family background, ete. It seems 
impractical to revise graduate education to provide 
for training of such personnel; although preparation 
on a graduate level would be advantageous, the size 
and uncertainties of the market 
and the requirements of graduate education are al- 
ready great enough to absorb all the time and effort 
the normal student can devote to it. 


are seriously limiting, 
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Perhaps the best solution would be for the man who 
has been chosen to teach the course to follow it under 
a master teacher for a year; he should be paid at the 
regular rate and he could perhaps assist or give a 
departmental course; if he lacks interest or otherwise 
fails to meet the qualifications, he would not become 
a member of the course staff. The essential is that 
his major responsibility for the year be understood 
to be mastery of the course methods, material (espe- 
cially of the fields outside his own), and the problems 
of integration. In the second year his teaching re- 
sponsibilities should be heavily concentrated on, or 
Assuming that there 
were no substantial revisions in the material, he could 


perhaps confined to, the course. 


probably do reasonably well in his second year and 
from the third year on meet the high standards a col- 
lege wishes to achieve. 

A second, less desirable, method would involve his 
teaching the course without extensive prior prepara- 
tion, during perhaps his first year on the staff, but 
with no other courses to prepare and teach and with 
a total teaching load of not over ten hours a week. 
3y spending all his time on the course he would be 
able to read, think, and prepare on somewhat the 
seale required. The second year he could participate 
in another course if the major part of his work were 
From the third year on he should be 
able to do well with normal preparation. In applying 
either of the proposals made above, all parties should 


on the survey. 


reach a clear understanding on the amount and type 
of specialized research and noncollege work which the 
teacher can appropriately undertake. 

A third and still less desirable possibility would 
consist, instead of granting substantial relief from 
teaching for a year or two, of assigning no one to 
teach such a broad course until he ean be given reason- 
able assurance that for from five to eight years this 
will be a significant, perhaps major, part of his teach- 
ing responsibility. It would be agreed that for per- 
haps three years he would be expected to concentrate 
time and effort that 
specialized research on preparing himself for the 


would otherwise be used for 
course. If possible, he should start the preparation 
at least one year before beginning to teach the course. 
For a time he would not be expected to make special- 
ized scholarly contributions or participate in time- 
consuming administrative duties. Various modifica- 
tions of this third proposal can be devised; the funda- 
mental point is to give real inducement to the man to 
The essence of 
the suggestion is to give a reasonably long-run rather 


make the large investment necessary. 


than a passing interest. 
A fourth and final proposal is to assign only men 
with permanent or quasi-permanent status to teach the 
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course. This might be defended on the ground thy 
only men with the highest qualities and training 
those qualifying for permanent status—should be coy 
sidered sufficiently mature and competent for th 
broad, formative, integrated, value-determining (9 
at least value-analyzing) courses. In practice com 
mand over the breadth of material would be obtaine 
essentially as under the third proposal. 

The first, second, and fourth suggestions may soy 
expensive. They involve additional investment by i 
college to enable it to give the students a better edy 
cation. They require specific recognition by the of 
lege of the fact that to give the best possible 1 
deliberate investment in staff is required because jj 
‘capacity needed is not a normal product of either oy 
educational system or life in the United States. 1; 
training, rather than detracting from the quality g 
the teacher’s other work, should help make it fy 
and better balanced. 


The sincere college administration will naturally 
all that it can to provide favorable working con 
tions. Among the practices that Columbia Collg 
has found highly valuable and that can be reco) 
mended to others is the weekly Tuncheon meeting q 
each interdepartmental staff. The men from the « 
operating departments thus have an easy, inform 
atmosphere in which to get acquainted, exchange ides 
and discuss course problems. 

Survey courses are not a mysterious cult for whid 
only a few ean qualify. Enlarging rather than ™ 
stricting the teaching group is desirable. Conceivall 
any faculty member might be assigned to teach a 
such course; many might do moderately well from ti 
start, especially if the material has been eareiil 
prepared. But the college is not meeting its oblig 
tion to the student by offering mediocre insiructl 
The goal is excellence. Excellence cannot be achicvd 
without much specifically directed thought and stu 

The nature of the college’s “market” and “produel 
makes effective evaluation of its achievements ¢ 
tremely difficult, especially achievement in relation | 
optimal potentiality. Within rather wide limits a 
lege can “get by” while giving a far from excelé 
education. New courses that by their nature ;, 
broad and without standards set by long and wid 
spread tradition offer dangerous opportunities / 
mediocrity in accomplishment. A program that 100 
highly promising may fail sadly in execution, . 
may limp along without clear recognition that , 
achievement is far short of a reasonable goal. '! 
carefully planned measures are taken for 
interdepartmental courses, the college student, 
the community, will suffer. 
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Events Hae 


MODERN-LANGUAGE STUDY AND INTER’- 
NATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 

Tgacuers of modern languages should find a great 
deal of encouragement and support in the proceedings 
of the World Conferenee of the Teaching Profession 
whieh met at Endicott (N. Y.) in the last two weeks 
of August (reported in ScHoon AnD Socrery, Septem- 
ber 14, pp. 187ff.). While there was general agree- 
ment that a common language is needed to draw the 
peoples of the world more elosely together culturally 
and that the common language should be English, 
there was equal agreement that a second language 
should also be studied. 

The unanimity on the subject expressed by teachers 
representing 28 nations on the importance of the 
study of modern languages for the promotion of inter- 
national understanding is of the greatest importance. 
It is not enough, however, to direct attention to new 
methods of teaching modern languages, however suc- 
cessful they may be, nor is it enough for the new pur- 
pose to whieh such study is now being directed—the 
promotion of international understanding—to learn a 
foreign language merely as a means of communica- 
tion. The most serious difficulty in conducting inter- 
national relations does not lie in lack of ability to 
speak one or more foreign languages. It lies more 
in a failure through the study of a foreign language 
to acquire an understanding of the mentality of the 
nation that speaks it. Even the uneducated ean ac- 
jure enough of a foreign language to communicate. 
The study of a foreign language will fail in its pur- 
pose as a medium of cultural understanding unless 
(is direeted to an appreciation of differences of na- 
tional mentalities and of differences of modes of ex- 
pressing human values. Madariaga in his “English- 
men, Frenchmen, Spaniards” has defined national 
mentality or eharaeter as “a combination of qualities 
and defects” which determines national acts, “the 
color, the seent, the shape” of a nation’s way of think- 
ing and behaving. Language-area study may furnish 
information about the many-sided aspects of a na- 
tion’s life; only a study of the spirit which animates 
it can provide that understanding which is needed for 
international eo-operation.—I. L. K. 


THE GROWTH AND ACHIEVEMENT OF 
ROOSEVELT COLLEGE 

ORGANIZED in the fall of 1945 with a student body 
ot 1200, a faculty of 84, and a library consisting of 
“2 card table, portable typewriter, folding chair, and 
it orange crates,” Roosevelt College (231 South 
Wells Street, Chicago 4) has more than trebled its 
‘nroliment, is far on the way to doubling its faculty, 


houses a 36,000-volume library, and has been accred- 
ited by the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, the University of Illinois, and 
other accrediting organizations. 

There must be a reason for this phenomenal devel- 
opment in one year’s time. A press release from the 
public-relations department of the college, recently 
received by the editor of ScHoon anp Socrery, reveals 
the secret of the institution’s success in terms that 
should evoke a smile of satisfaction not only from 
teachers but from all liberal-minded citizens who are 
giving any thought to the creation of a more enlight- 
ened world. First, Roosevelt College has a “faculty 
constitution” with unique prerogatives, for it governs 
“the internal structure of the college” every third year, 
by giving or withholding a vote of confidence; the 
faculty retains or removes president or deans; and the 
faculty must approve “all major appointments.” 
Second, the board of directors includes members of 
the faculty and representatives of “all elements of 
community-life management, organized labor, educa- 
tion, co-operatives, the press, and the judiciary.” 
Third, admission to the eollege is based solely upon 
“ability to profit from a college education.” 

These unusual characteristics of Roosevelt College 
put the cause of education where it belongs—above 
polities, above racial or religious prejudice, above nar- 
row, selfish interests. 


AMERICAN-SPONSORED SCHOOLS IN 
LATIN AMERICA 

AMERICAN-SPONSORED schools in South and Central 
American countries are one of the most significant 
bridges between the nations of the Americas, accord- 
ing to Henry Grattan Doyle, dean, George Washington 
University, who returned recently from a tour of such 
schools in eight countries. The tour was made on be- 
half of the American Council on Education which ad- 
ministers the distribution of about $120,000 granted 
annually by the Department of State to these schools 
and cultural centers in Latin America. The Amer- 
ican-sponsored schools are attended by both American 
children and natives of the countries in which the 
schools are located. “The children,” according to 
Dean Doyle, “are bilingual, and as they grow up to- 
gether gain understanding of both civilizations—their 
own and that of their classmates.” Coeducation is 
maintained in the American schools, and Latin-Amer- 
ican parents “now are coming to see that the best way 
to develop wholesome relationships between boys and 
girls is to permit them to play and study together.” 

Dean Doyle addressed a number of parent-teacher 


associations which are fast becoming popular. At the 
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conclusion of a speech at the University of Bogota, 
Colombia, an honorary professorship was conferred 
upon him by the director of the institution. In the 
American-sponsored cultural centers Dean Doyle 
found that adult Latin Americans are flocking to learn 
English, to read English literature and publications, 
and to hear lectures about the United States. 


CAREER PREFERENCES OF VETERANS AT 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

A surRvVEY of career preferences of 5,659 veterans 
enrolled for full-time study this fall at Northwestern 
University revealed that 92 per cent had already made 
their vocational or professional choices. Business 
was the top choice selected by 30 per cent; the choices 
in other fields were: engineering and physical sciences, 
22 per cent; law, 11 per cent; medicine, 11 per cent; 
teaching, 10 per cent; journalism, 5 per cent; den- 
tistry, 5 per cent; and miscellaneous, 6 per cent. The 
selection of business was marked among veterans not 
only in the School of Commerce, where they constitute 
85 per cent of the student body, but also in the College 
of Liberal Arts, where 21 per cent planned to enter 
According to Frank §. Endicott, director 
of the placement bureau, the veterans are more voca- 


business. 


tionally minded than were students five years ago and 
for that will make a good scholastic record. 

The present enrollment of the university is by far 
the largest in its history, consisting of 9,942 full-time 
students, of whom 57 per cent are veterans, and 11,876 
part-time students in evening courses on the Chieago 
campus. 


THE 75TH ANNIVERSARY OF NEW YORK 
STATE COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, 
BUFFALO 

On October 10, New York State 

Teachers (Buffalo) celebrated the 75th anniversary of 


College for 


its opening with an educational and social program 
held in connection with a conference of all the facul- 
ties of the teachers colleges in the state. Hermann 
Cooper, assistant state commissioner for teacher edu- 
cation, spoke on the future of teacher education. 
Ernest C. Hartwell, president emeritus, State Teachers 
College (Brockport), gave an address, “Teacher Prep- 
aration—A Fundamental Responsibility.” 

A choric drama in verse, “Teaching Teachers to 
Teach,” written by a student in the Buffalo college, 
told the story of teacher education and the establish- 
ment of the Buffalo State Normal School, which 
The enroll- 
ment now in the college is 1,388. A written reeord 
of the history of the eollege, “New York State College 
for Teachers at Buffalo: A History 1871-1946,” has 
just been published. 


opened its door to 86 students in 1871. 
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WORK CONFERENCES ON HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

THE Committee on Work Conferences on Highs; 
Education of the Southern Association of Colles 
and Secondary Schools resumed its annual confer. 
ences, suspended in 1942, at Converse College (Spur. 
tanburg, 8. C.), July 23-31. The work confereng 
was attended by 138 representatives of all levels ang 
branches of higher education. The members of the 
conference used, as a point of departure, “Studies 
in Higher Education in the South,” a digest of studies 
carried on in the member institutions of the assoeia. 
tion since 1942. The conference members either yp. 
vised or prepared anew 2a series of studies on the 
following topics: educational organization and ad- 
ministration; general and special education; the hv. 
manities; the natural sciences; the social sciences; the 
education of teachers; the library; improvement of 
qualitative standards in education; and graduate edv- 
cation. These studies were submitted to a representa- 
tive educational committee of the conference for gen- 
eral criticisms and suggestions for revision. It is ex- 
pected that these and other studies in progress will 
be published early next year as a report on co-oper:- 
tive work sponsored by the committee over a period 
of five years. 


THE REVISED CURRICULUM AT 
UNION COLLEGE 

A REVISED curriculum to give each student “a greater 
common understanding of the other man’s basic prob- 
lems, and a basis for co-operation with other special- 
ists in the gigantie tasks of citizenship in the postwar 
world” went into effect this term at Union College 
(Schenectady, N. Y.). The program affects all stu- 
dents in the divisions of humanities, socia! studies, and 
science, and to a lesser degree students in the division 
of engineering and those studying for the B.S. in 
chemistry. The requirements eall for common study 
by liberal-arts students in the three great areas o! 
learning: the humanities, the social studies, and the 
sciences. Through the introduction of additional elec: 
tives in the upperelass curricula, engineering and 
chemistry students will participate to some degree 
this program. 

The new plan of general education is based 
recommendations made by a faculty committee headed 
by Harold A. Larrabee, chairman of the division of 
social studies. Liberal-arts students will be required 
to demonstrate proficiency in French, German, ° 
Spanish and pass a course in freshman mathematics 
Before graduation they must complete two additions! 
courses in the division of humanities in anciel! 
classics, English, modern languages or arts; ‘W° 
courses in the division of social studies in economis 
government, history, philosophy, or religion; and two 
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dditional courses in the division of science in geol- 
ogy, physics, chemistry, psychology, mathematics or 
piology, one of which must be a freshman laboratory 
science. A common freshman year will normally con- 
ist of English, a foreign language (unless proficiency 
examinations are passed on entrance), history of 
Western civilization, mathematics, and a laboratory 


seience. At the end of the freshman year each arts 
student will choose a major program forming a co- 
herent plan of advanced study which would consist 
of six of the 15 courses to be taken in the last three 
years of college. To insure an understanding of the 
major program as a whole and of its relationships 
with the rest of learning and with society, one of the 
student’s major courses—a seminar, research project, 
or series of tutorial eonferences—is to be specially 
designed to integrate and correlate the specialty within 
the broad pattern of civilization. The plan, according 
to Carter Davidson, president of the university, re- 
tains a large degree of freedom in choosing electives 
while providing a substantial common body of educa- 
tiuual experience for everyone. 


THE 40TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE CO- 
OPERATIVE SYSTEM, UNIVERSITY 
OF CINCINNATI 

On October 16, the 40th anniversary of the Co- 
operative System of Technological Education was 
celebrated at the University of Cincinnati. Under the 
system, students spend alternating periods in campus 
classroom and laboratory learning theory, and in busi- 
ness, industry, and government correlating theory with 
practice. The program paid tribute to the founder of 
the system, the late Herman Schneider, dean, who died 
in 1939. Addresses were given by C. J. Freund, dean, 
College of Engineering, University of Detroit; Ovid 
W. Eshbach, dean, Technological Institute, North- 
western University; Frederick V. Geier, president, 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Company; and Raymond 
Walters, president, University of Cincinnati. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 
GRANTS AND FELLOWSHIPS 

Tue Social Science Research Council announces the 
offer of grants-in-aid for research in social studies 
‘economies; social, economic, and political history; 
politieal seienee; social psychology; sociology; eul- 
‘ural anthropology; and social aspects of related dis- 
iplines). These grants are available to mature schol- 
ars, permanent residents of the United States or Can- 
ada, without referenee to age, whose capacity for pro- 
luetive researeh has been effectively demonstrated by 
published work. They are offered especially to assist 
members of the staffs of institutions whieh cannot at 
Present provide adequate funds for social-science re- 
‘earch and are designed to aid in completing rather 
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than in initiating projects. The grants are not open 
to candidates for a degree and may not be given to 
aid in the publication of manuseripts. The maximal 
amount granted ordinarily will not exceed $1,000. 
Further information and application forms may be 
obtained from the secretary to the Committee, Social 
Science Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York 17. The closing date for the receipt of appli- 
eations for 1947-48 is January 15, 1947. 

The council also announces the offer of researeh- 
training fellowships to men and women who have evi- 
denced exceptional aptitude for social-science research 
and determination to pursue research careers. Appli- 
eants must be citizens and permanent residents of the 
United States or Canada who have had postgraduate 
research training in the social sciences. Both predoe- 
toral and postdoctoral fellowships will be offered, and 
preference will be given to applicants who are not 
over 35 years of age. Stipends will be adjusted as far 
as possible to meet individual needs. An unmarried 
fellow without dependents and without other sources 
of income might receive about $2,000 a year. Account 
will be taken of dependents, expenses of study and 
research programs, and the availability of partial sup- 
port from other sourees such as veterans’ educational 
allowances and university funds. Applications will be 
accepted through May 30, 1947, but it will be to the 
candidate’s advantage to apply as early in the aca- 
demie year as possible, since awards will be made at 
frequent intervals and funds may be exhausted before 
the end of the year. Inquiries should be addressed to 
Laura Barrett, Social Science Research Council. 

During the academic year 1945-46 and the first two 
months of 1946-47 the council made 201 awards, total- 
ling $244,000. Of these, 164 were granted under a 
temporary Demobilization Award program to assist 
social scientists whose professional work had been 
seriously disrupted by service in the Armed Forees 
or other war activities in the return to academic and 
research careers. Under the continuing program of 
postdoctoral and predoctoral awards, 11 fellows were 
appointed. The remaining 26 awards were grants-in- 
aid of research to assist scholars in the completion of 
research projects well under way. 


THREE COLLEGES CELEBRATE 
CENTENNIALS 

On October 6-10, MacMurray College (Jackson- 
ville, Ill.) coneluded its centennial activities which 
were begun on October 10, 1945. The final program 
included a centennial service of worship, a concert of 
centennial compositions, a symposium, “The College 
Exists for Public Service,” a panel discussion of 
higher education for women, and alumnae reunions. 
Addresses were delivered on “Our Debt to the ‘Small 
College’” by Franklyn B. Snyder, president, North- 
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western University; on “A Calvinist Looks at Method- 
ism through Catholic Spectacles” by Lynn T. White, 
Jr., president, Mills College; on “The Morning Star of 
Memory” by Clarence P. McClelland, president, Mac- 
Murray College; on “The College as a Guide to 
American Culture” by Arthur H. Compton, president, 
Washington University (St. Louis) ; and on “The Out- 
look for Higher Education” by George D. Stoddard, 
president, University of Illinois. 

City College (New York) formally opened its cen- 
tennial year with a dinner and speaking program at 
the Hotel Astor, October 12. The list of speakers in- 
cluded Mayor William O’Dwyer; Bernard M. Baruch; 
Justice Felix Frankfurter; George D. Stoddard; 
Louis Finkelstein, president, Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary of America (New York 27); Stanley H. Fuld, 
judge of the New York Court of Appeals; Hubert T. 
Delany, judge of the Court of Domestic Relations; 
Charles Haywood, instructor in music, Queens College 
(Flushing, N. Y.); and Harry N. Wright, president, 
City College. 

The annual award of the Townsend Harris medals 
was made to five prominent alumni “for outstanding 
postgraduate attainment”: John C. Riedel, chief en- 
gineer, New York City Board of Estimate; Leslie 
Spier, professor of anthropology, University of New 
Mexico; Harry W. Schacter, president, Kaufman 
Strauss Stores, Louisville (Ky.); Lester T. Hundt, a 
commodore in the Navy and pioneer naval aviator; 
and Peter Beilenson, founder of the Peter Pauper 
Press. The centennial ode was read by Louis Kauf- 
man Anspacher (’97), and a report was made on the 
Centennial Fund Drive to raise $1,500,000 to provide 
social and cultural facilities for the college. 

The centennial program will continue through the 
academic year with special events scheduled for every 
month and will culminate with the commencement ex- 
ercises in June, 1947. 

Centennial-celebration exercises of Mount Union 
College (Alliance, Ohio) were held, October 16-19. 
The first three days were devoted to addresses on 


Notes and News 
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special themes as follows: October 16, Science Day: 
October 17, Church and Christian Education Day: 
October 18, Public Service, Business, and Industry 
Day. On October 19, Alumni Homecoming Day, g 
citation service was held honoring World War I] Gold 
Star Sons, with a special address, “Remember? py. 
member Again!” by Charles B. Ketcham, president o 
the college. 


A NEW UNIVERSITIES JOURNAL 


ScHOOL AND Society has received the announceney; 
of the founding of a new journal in Great Britain, the 
Universities Quarterly, the first issue of which is to 
appear in November, 1946. The Universities Quarterly 
will be devoted wholly to university education and 
the vital problems affecting university development, 
It will not deal exclusively with the problems of 
British universities, but will take as its field all the 
English-speaking universities of Britain, the Dp- 
minions and Colonies, as well as those of the United 
States, “where great developments and immense vari- 
ety of experiment merit special attention.” Univer. 
sities in non-English-speaking countries will be dealt 
with from time to time. 

The editorial board consists of Sir Ernest Simon, 
chairman of the Council, University of Manchester; 
Sir Lawrence Bragg, director, Cavendish Laboratory, 
Cambridge; R. H. Tawney, professor of economic 
history, University of London; Bonamy Dobree, pro- 
fessor of English, University of Leeds; Raymond 
Priestley, vice-chancellor, University of Birmingham; 
Sir John Stopford, vice-chancellor, University 0 
Manchester; Maurice Bowra, warden, Wadham (ol. 
lege, Oxford; Godfrey Thomson, professor of educa- 
tion, University of Edinburgh; and P. Mansell Jones, 
professor, University of Wales. 

The subscription rate is $1.00 an issue, but a special 
prepublication subscription of $3.00 for the first four 
issues may be sent to the publishers of the Universities 
Quarterly, 10 Great Turnstile St., London, W. C. 1. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


CoLGATE WHITEHEAD DARDEN, JR., former governor 
of Virginia, was elected chancellor, College of William 
and Mary (Williamsburg, Va.), October 12. Mr. 
Darden, who succeeds the late John Stewart Bryan, 
whose death was reported in ScHooL AND Society, 
October 28, 1944, is the sixteenth incumbent. George 
Washington was the first to hold the post (1788-99). 


Frep H. Lernsacn, assistant dean and head of the 


department of animal husbandry, University of Mary- 
land, will succeed Lyman E. Jackson in the presidency 
of South Dakota College of Agriculture and Mechani 
Arts (Brookings), January 1, 1947. The appointment 
of Harold M. Crothers, dean, Division of Engineers; 
to serve following the retirement of Dr. Jackson 10 
February, 1946, until a successor could be found, was 
reported in ScHoon AND Socrery, January 12. The 
appointment of Dr. Jackson as dean, School of Agn- 
culture, the Pennsylvania State College, was reported 
in these columns, May 11. 
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Cuartes T. Morgan, whose appointment as di- 
rector of publie relations, Centenary College (Shreve- 
port, La.), was reported in ScHOOL AND SOcIETY, 
March 30, has sueceeded Walter L. Russell in the 
presidency of Wood College (Mathiston, Miss.) 


Feurx Ropert MENDELSSOHN, former head of the 
violoncello department, Stern Conservatory (Berlin), 
and a grandnephew of the noted German composer, 
has been appointed principal of the new Baltimore 
Institute of Musieal Arts which will open in tempo- 
rary quarters, November 1. The institute plans to 
erect a modern conservatory at a cost of $150,000. 


CLARENCE H. Faust, dean of the College, the Uni- 
versity of Chieago, has been appointed dean, Gradu- 
ate Library School, to sueceed Ralph A. Beals, whose 
appointment as director, New York Public Library, 
was reported in ScHoon AND Society, June 1. Dr. 
Faust assumed his new duties, October 1. 


ErseL E. Le Masters, former lecturer in New York, 
Cornell, and the Ohio State universities, has been ap- 
pointed dean of students, Sampson College (Geneva, 
N. Y.). 

Apr1AN RonpILeau, for three years a consultant to 
the Brazilian Ministry of Education, has been named 
dean of instruction, Champlain College (Plattsburg, 
N. Y.); Irving Cannon, former head of the depart- 
ment of the history of art, Rhode Island School of 
Design, is the dean of pre-engineering courses. 


Rosert Dawes, who was director of the School of 
Dramatie Art and Speech, Ohio University (Athens), 
before entering the Army in 1942, has been appointed 
dean of instruction, Mohawk College (Utiea, N. Y.). 


Watrer C. Fouuey, director of training and educa- 
tion, Ford Motor Company, has been appointed dean, 
School of Business Administration, Wayne Univer- 
sity (Detroit), to sueeeed William R. Spriegel, whose 
resignation shortly after his appointment to the post 
Was reported in ScHOOL AND Society, January 12. 
(reorge R. Husband, professor of accounting, and 
Spencer A. Larsen, professor of business administra- 
lion, have been administering the school in the interim. 


Preperic R. HAMILTON, whose retirement from the 
presideney of Bradley Polytechnic Institute (Peoria, 
lll.), was reported in ScHoou anp Society, February 
/,has been named dean of the undergraduate division 
vi the University of Illinois at Galesburg (Ill). 


Tue following announcement of appointments at 
the College of Wooster (Ohio) was sent to ScHOOL 
a Society under date of October 11: Marjory 
Stewart Golder, succeeding Frances V. Guille as dean 
°t women; professors, Philip Grant Koontz (physics) 
and William F. Kieffer (chemistry) ; and instructors, 
‘anuel W. Blizzard, Jr. (sociology), Dean Cope 
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(philosophy), Stanley E. Good (geology), Grace 
Krappe (French), Mr. and Mrs. Paul Modlish (voice 
and piano), Frances Harriet Bennett (English), 
Kathryn W. Martin (Spanish), Mrs. Weldon Speck 
and Paul Schmidt (German), James Mosel (psychol- 
ogy), Judson G. Rosebush, Jr. (political science), and 
Jacqueline Zierdt (speech). The enrollment (1,236) 
is the largest in the 77 years of the college’s history. 


E. WrvyirreD Brices has been appointed dean of 
residence, Ferry Hall (Lake Forest, Ill.). 


WirH the opening of Jersey City (N. J.) Junior 
College, September 23, the following appointments, in 
addition to those already reported in SoHooL AND 
Society, were announced: Rita M. Murphy, registrar ; 
George E. McCarthy, librarian; professors, Leo S. 
Schmidt (modern languages), George C. Vedova 
(mathematics), Donald §. Villars (chemistry), and 
Edward F. Willis (history); assistant professors, 
Stephen Kane (chemistry), George M. Maxwell (biol- 
ogy), Francis Pristera (modern languages), and 
Elsie F. Weigand (English) ; instructors, Samuel I. 
Herbster (English), Stephen F. Roach (physics and 
engineering), and Spencer 8. Schorr (history); and 
part-time instructors, Julia H. Walsh (English), and 
Vivian Cannon (social studies). Zita Yeck has been 
assigned to the office of Frank J. MeMackin, dean, 
whose appointment was reported in these columns, 
June 22. 


Harry §. KaurrMan, former research associate in 
audio-visual education, College of Edueation, the 
State University of Iowa, has been appointed associ- 
ate professor of education and director of the newly 
established audio-visual service, University of Denver. 
The service is being offered to staff members and stu- 
dents and to outlying schools. 


Setma H. Brinegsgs, assistant professor of medical 
social work, Boston University, and chief of social 
service, Massachusetts Memorial Hospital, has been 
appointed director of a new medical social-work course 
in the university’s School of Social Work. 


Lyman S. Perry, former aide to the Secretary of 
the Navy (1943-44), has been appointed director of 
physical edueation and athletics for the Associated 
Colleges of Upper New York. 


Wiuuiam L. Aurensure has been appointed direc- 
tor of health and physical education, Adelphi Col- 
lege (Garden City, N. Y.). 


ELEANOR WESTERBERG has been named director of 
students, New Jersey College for Women (New 
Brunswick, N. J.). 


BENJAMIN DovuaiaAss VAN Evera, professor of 
chemistry and executive officer of the department, the 
George Washington University (Washington 6), has 
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been appointed co-ordinator of scientific activities. 
In this eapacity Dr. Van Evera will be closely associ- 
ated with Robert Whitney Bolwell, chairman of the 
Graduate Council, which was established in 1930 to 
offer a program of advanced study and research lead- 
ing only to the Ph.D. degree. 

GrorGeE B. ReEpFERN, assistant to 8. A. Watson, 
Wilmington (Ohio) College, has been 
named acting head of the department of education to 
serve until a successor to James W. MacDonald can 
be appointed. Dr. MacDonald has resigned, effective 
November 1, to aecept a post as chief of the engineer- 
ing-training division, Army Air Forces Institute of 
Technology (Dayton, Ohio). Eugene M. Derby, for- 
mer superintendent of schools, West Alexandria 
(Ohio), has been appointed to give some of Professor 
MaeDonald’s courses and courses in natural science. 


president, 


THE REVEREND Sam Carrot West has been ap- 
pointed professor of Bible and chaplain, Vanderbilt 
University (Nashville). 


LEAH Ferber, former assistant dean, School of Social 
Work, Boston University, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of social case work, School of Applied Social 
Science, Western Reserve University; Opal M. Jacobs 
has been named assistant professor of child welfare, 
and Claudeline Lewis, instructor in child welfare. 


AMONG recent appointments to the staff of Iowa 
State College (Ames) are the following: Vernon W. 
Schaefer, professor of psychology; Richard W. Hus- 
band, associate professor of psychology; assistant pro- 
fessors, George Seeck (psychology), Ralph Hogshead, 
Jr., and Phoebe T. Goggin (medicine), Donald H. 
Rock and Carl E. Sealander (mathematies), Frederick 
Schwartz (modern languages), Don S. ‘Martin (chem- 
istry), and Robert E. Gaskell (mathematies, January 
1); and instructors, Leslie R. Chapman, Harris E. 
Dickey, Ruth M. Walser, and Walter G. Dyer (mathe- 
maties) and Edwin W. Peterson (history). Resigna- 
tions include: L. O. Krampitz, assistant professor 
of bacteriology, who has joined the department of 
biochemistry, Western Reserve University; Philip 
Koontz, assistant professor of physies, who has been 
named head of the department of physies, College of 
Wooster (Ohio) ; Royal F. Bloom, assistant professor 
of psychology, who is in government service in Wash- 
ington (D. C.); and John V. Atanasoff, of the depart- 
ments of mathematies and physics, who is with the 
Naval Ordnance Laboratory (Washington, D. C.). 


Rosert Riz, formerly a lawyer in the courts of 
Vienna (Austria), has been appointed professor of 
German and French, Carthage (Ill.) College. 

THE following announcement of appointments at 
the University of Michigan was sent to ScHooL AND 
Society recently: Howard Leibee, lecturer in physical 
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education, to succeed LeRoy Weir, whose appointi; 
as professor of history and acting dean of men, (\). 
roll College (Waukesha, Wis.), was reported in thes 
columns, October 19; William George Merhab, whoy 
appointment as assistant professor of Romance },), 
guages was reported, August 24, to a new post, a: 
sistant professor of the teaching of modern languagys: 
James A. Van Zwoll,- lecturer in school administr; 
tion; Almando A. Vezzani, lecturer in vocational ej). 
cation, to sueceed Ralph Wenrich, who has accepted ; 
post as assistant state superintendent in charge of yo. 
cational education; and William C. Morse, part-ting 
lecturer in education psychology. Edgar Johnston, 


who has served part time with the Bureau of Cooper: J 


tion with Educational Institutions, will now deyot 
full time to the bureau, and Harlan C. Koch, who aly 
gave part time to the bureau, will be in full-time ger. 
vice in the School of Education. Dr. Johnston yi 
continue as a member of the staff of the school, but 
without instructional duties. In order to effect ; 
closer relationship between the School of Education 
and the department of psychology, Willard C. Olson 
has been appointed to the staff of the department of 
psychology without responsibility for instruction 
duties. Fred Walcott has been advanced to the rank 
of assistant professor of education in the School of 
Education and assistant professor of English in tle 
College of Literature, Science and the Arts. 


THE following appointments have been announced 
by the University of North Dakota: Alton J. Bjork, 
associate professor of secondary education and admin- 
istration; Victoria M. Brust, associate professor 0! 
home economies; Marvin F. Poyzer, assistant protes- 
sor of industrial arts and head of the department; 
Leonard R. Marti, assistant professor of physical edi- 
cation; Eunice Way, instructor in sports and generil 
physical activities; and Judy Graham, instructor 1 
dancing. 


Estuer ANSON, whose appointment as associale 
professor of education, Eastern Montana State Nor 
mal School (Billings), was reported in SCHOOL 4%? 
Sociery, December 1, 1945, has been appointed ass0- 
ciate professor of family and youth counseling, Micl- 
gan State College. 


THomas J. Buisarp has been appointed associate 
professor of physics, Newark (N. J) College of Ex- 
gineering. 


Martin Knopr has been appointed assistant pr 
fessor of chemistry, University of Maine, and the fol- 
lowing have been named to instructorships : Samuel 
M. Giveen (mathematics), Alton S. Hamm (engine 
ing drafting), Elizabeth B. Gordon (Romance lan- 
guages), and David H. Macomber and Albert A: 
Barden, Jr. (zoology). 
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MerriLL E. SHANKS has been appointed assistant 
professor of mathematics, School of Aeronautical En- 
vineering, Purdue University, and John R. Weske has 
been appointed to the aeronautical-engineering staff 
with responsibility for developing and directing in- 
struction and research in the field of aerodynamics. 
Michael Golomb, who has been on a two-year leave of 
absence for service as head of the analysis section, 
laboratory for research and development, Franklin 
Institute (Philadelphia), has returned to his post in 
the department of mathematics. 


Beatrice Dayton, formerly of the staff of Wash- 
ington University (St. Louis), has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of elementary education, Cornell 
College (Mount Vernon, Iowa). 


Omer K. Wurprue has been appointed instructor 
in chemistry, University of Tulsa (Okla.). 

BeutaH Harvey has been appointed instructor, and 
Virginia Haradon, fellow, in the department of soci- 
ology, the University of Omaha. 


EuizABETH WirtH, who has held an editorial post 
in UN, has been appointed instructor in political 
science, Elmira (N. Y.) College. 


TE following instructors have been appointed to 
the staff of Albertus Magnus College (New Haven, 
Conn.) ; the Reverend George C. Reilly, O.P., and the 
Reverend Denis K. O’Regan, O.P. (philosophy), Sister 
Mary Austine, O.P. (education), Margaret Jean 
Hough and Ellen Eva King (biology), Mrs. Anthony 
Raubitsehek (Greek), Eleanor §S. Silk (Latin), 
\iriam K. Chamberlain and John V. Thornton (eco- 
nomies), Alois Nagler (German), John Zeender (his- 
tory), Eta Harich-Schneider (music), and Helen 
Malley (speech and dramaties). Courses in physical 
education will be under the direction of Robert Gras- 
son, and Marion Moody has been named assistant 
librarian. 


Recent Deaths 


AcNes Bott SHeparp, for forty years director of 
the Shepard School of Musie (Orange, N. J.), died, 
Vetober 13, at the age of eighty-two years. 


SAMUEL Hazzarp Cross, professor of Slavonie lan- 
sages and literature and chairman of the depart- 
went, Harvard University, succumbed to a heart at- 
tack, October 14, at the age of fifty-five years. Dr. 
“ross, who was an authority on the Russian language, 
had served as commercial attaché (1920-25), U. S. 
Embassy, Brussels; lecturer on European economic 
ustory (1925-26), Georgetown University; and lee- 
‘turer on history (1927-28), instructor in German 
arte), and professor of Slavonic languages and 
llerature (sinee 1930), Harvard University. During 
the conferences between Foreign Commissar Molotov 
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and President Roosevelt at the White House (1942), 
Dr. Cross served as the President’s interpreter. . 


Susan ADELAIDE STERLING, professor of German 
(1900-20), the University of Wisconsin, died, October 
14, at the age of eighty-eight years. 


PauL JOHN WEAVER, professor of music and head 
of the department, Cornell University, died, October 
14, at the age of fifty-seven years. Mr. Weaver had 
served as director of music (1911-12), Racine ( Wis.) ; 
first assistant supervisor of music in the publie schools 
(1914-19), St. Louis; director of music (1919-29), 
the University of North Carolina; and at Cornell Uni- 
versity (since 1929). 


Cart NEWELL JACKSON, Eliot professor emeritus 
of Greek literature, Harvard University, died, Au- 
gust 14, at the age of seventy years. Dr. Jackson had 
served as instructor (1902-05), St. Paul’s School 
(Concord, N. H.), and at Harvard University as in- 
structor, assistant professor, and associate professor 
(1905-25), and Eliot professor (1925-43). 


Cart Raymond McCrosky, professor of analytical 
chemistry, Syracuse University, died, October 16, at 
the age of fifty-six years. Dr. MeCrosky, who was 
widely known as a research chemist, had served as in- 
structor in a high school in Pennsylvania (1912-13) ; 
assistant instructor in chemistry (1915-17), the Ohio 
State University; instructor in chemistry (1917-18), 
Oregon State College; instructor (1918-19), City Col- 
lege (New York); and associate professor and pro- 
fessor of analytical chemistry (since 1919) and chair- 
man of the department of chemistry (since 1939), 
Syracuse University. 


Epwin VINCENT BEARER, associate professor of 
agricultural education, Rutgers University, was killed 
in an automobile accident, October 16, while en route 
to address a group of high-school pupils near Allen- 
town (N. J.). Mr. Bearer, who was sixty years old at 
the time of his death, had served as teacher (1905) 
in the rural schools of Cambria County (Pa.); 
teacher in the grade school (1906-07) and principal 
of the grade school (1907-10) and of the high school 
(1913-16), Gallitzin (Pa.); teacher of agriculture 
(1918-19), in the schools of Hopewell (N. J.); asso- 
ciate professor of agricultural education (since 1920), 
Rutgers University; and assistant state supervisor of 
agricultural education (since 1920). 


Nina D. Gace, former director, School of Nursing, 
Protestant Hospital, Nashville, died, October 18, at 
the age of sixty-three years. Miss Gage, who helped 
establish the Yale-in-China School of Nursing (1909) 
and served as its director and later dean (until 1927), 
had also served as educational director (1927-28), 
Willard Parker Hospital, New York City; executive 
secretary (1928-31), National League of Nursing 
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Education; director (1931-34), School of Nursing, 
Hampton Institute; instructor (1924-35), Jersey City 
Medical Center Nursing School; director of nursing 


Shorter Papers. 


VOL. 64, No, 1661 
service and the School of Nursing (1935-43), Ney. 


port (R. I.) Hospital; and director (1943-45) 
School of Nursing, Protestant Hospital. 





WHAT SHALL WE TEACH THEM? 


Peace, iike good health, must be worked for. Peace 
is health among nations. It may be “declared,” as 
it was after the First World War. That is merely a 
political ceremony, the statement of a hope for the 
future, formally expressed and signed. One might 
make a declaration of his intention to acquire and 
keep good health; but it would be ineffectual, unless 
the individual strove earnestly and persistently to 
attain and continually to retain his object. 

National leaders should have definitely in mind all 
the time peace among the nations as a vital and con- 
stant essential to international health and happiness. 
Peace must become a state of affairs that all the 
people, or the majority of the people, of the world 
desire above everything else, will strive for, and insist 
upon maintaining, just as in the past the people, or 
better, their rulers, have struggled for ascendency, 
for political prestige, for territorial expansion. Down 
the ages political leaders, or their minions, have always 
fought for such ends. Can they learn to strive and 
sacrifice equally for peace? This is the problem of 
the ages and the one that stands out today in our 
efforts toward world peace. 

Peace should be the normal condition of nations. 
It is the duty of national leaders to their people to 
work for it and to maintain it at all times, not only 
when there has been a period of suspension by war. 
No commercial, or political, or territorial objectives 
should influence an ethically minded people to suffer 
a peaceful state of affairs to be disrupted. The alter- 
native is war—the slaughter of youth, the destruction 
of property, the waste of resources, the breeding of 
hate. No person alive today will live to see the sears 
of the last war erased or the moral degradation caused 
by it eured. Our great-grand-children will still be 
paying the cost of it. 

Peace, or health among nations, as we have called 
it, cannot be achieved and maintained by treaties of 
peace alone, however sincere their signers may be, 
any more surely than a toper’s signature on a tem- 
perance pledge is a guarantee of continued abstinence 
by the one who signs it. Three steps are necessary 
for one to be permanently cured of the habit of 
drink: (1) A definite and sincere determination on 
the part of the addict to abstain, (2) a stated promise 
to himself and to those to whom he is beholden to 
abstain, (3) unremitting effort to continue in a state 
of abstinence indefinitely. Similar steps must be 


taken by nations who wish to break the habit of way 
and to continue in a healthy state of abstinence. 

How can the nations be influenced to abstain froy 
war and continue in a state of peace? The most 
important agency, and ultimately the most effective 
agency, which the people can control, is the school. 
We are not forgetting the church, the press, or the 
political government; but the church is under de- 
nominational control, the press for the most part is 
under partisan, sectional, or financial influenees, and 
the government, or its administration, is again under 
partisan, factional, or sectional controls. The only 
agency which the people can control and which ex 
presses, or should express, the publie mind is the 
school. A generation of teaching ean influence the 
people, either to accept or reject war. The teaching 
of the glories of war to generations of children in 
the two aggressor nations probably did more to pre- 
cipitate the recent world conflict than any other fac. 
tor. Had they taught their youth with equal thor- 
oughness and sincerity the evils of war, as today they 
are realizing them, and the blessings of peaee, it is 
possible that world-wide carnage, the saerifice of mil- 
lions of the choicest youth of both the guilty and in- 
nocent nations, and the destruction of inconceivable 
and immeasurable amounts of property would not 
have occurred. 

Of course there are other factors that lead to war, 
such as the selfish pressure of those who hope to 
make commercial profits out of war, of those who 
expect to gain political advantage or persona! prestige 
and glory; but the prowar pressure of these and 
other groups of selfish people would be considerably 
lessened if the youth of the nation were effeetively and 
consistently, year after year, taught the proper atti- 
tude toward war and peace. The other institutions 
above mentioned—the church, the press, the political 
government—should second the peace-creating and 
peace-abiding efforts of the school. 

The title of this article asks: What Shall We Teach 
Them? What do we teach them? What proportion 
of the text in our publie school history books is de- 
voted to the wars of nations? To what extent do 
they glorify war and rejoice over the victories? What 
proportion of the publie monuments and statues 
our country are in memory of war heroes? What 
proportion have memorialized men and women who 
should be remembered for distinguished contribution 
to the religious life of the people, to education, medi- 


cine, literature, music, art—men and women who have 
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done everlasting good? We do not deprecate the 
honoring of those who have served nobly in’ war. 
The question is one of proportion. What effort do 
we make and what measures do we use to impress 
upon the minds of pupils that war is an evil, the 
greatest evil man can bring about, because it is mur- 
der, wholesale murder of both the guilty and the 
innocent, even if legally authorized. 

The Lord has never, since time began, inflicted upon 
his people in so short a space of time a lethal pesti- 
lence comparable in magnitude and frightfulness to 
the self-inflicted global tragedy of the last five years, 
when we thought the world had attained the summit 
of eivilization. Perhaps people were more humane 
in ancient times when two warriors, like David and 
Goliath, stepped forward and in a duel decided the 
battle for their armies. Do we teach our young 
people that, under the principles of Christianity, war 
is never justifiable, unless it can be called a war of 
defense, albeit it may require a stretch of the imagina- 
tion to call it a war of defense? Do we try to build 
up in them an honest hatred of war by telling our 
youth how many of their relatives and beloved friends 
were slaughtered or maimed in the recently ended 
war; that a debt of such magnitude was piled up 
against all the people that they, or their children, or 
their children’s children will never live to see it paid 
off; that they themselves are likely to be taken over 
by the government and trained for another war? Do 
we tell them that it is possible for the nations of the 
world to have peace, and keep it, and continue indefi- 
nitely to live together in a state of happiness, friend- 
lness, and prosperity, and that the large majority 
of the world’s people want that? Do we teach them 
that, just as health is to be desired as a state of 
physical being, so peace, or the health of nations, is 
to be eagerly sought and firmly held as a state of 
national being; but that, like health, peace must be 
strongly desired, vigorously striven for, and can be 
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held, only through unrelenting effort and constant 
vigilance? Do we teach our future citizens that the 
great advance in transportation and communications 
over land, over seas, through the air, and under the 
seas has made it impossible for any nation to live in 
isolation, or alone to preserve indefinitely a condition 
of peace and security? Or, finally, do we teach them 
that, regardless of differences in race, speech, religion, 
or political ideology, they must learn to understand 
and sympathize with other peoples, that international 
co-operation is the only condition of peaceful and 
suecessful living? 

In the history of the world no war has ended war, 
the maintenance of great armies and navies has not 
maintained peace, dictators have brought about war 
but never peace. The only hope for an enduring 
peace would seem to be through government by the 
people, controlled only by laws made by themselves. 
The majority of the people of this world do not want 
war. They would vote against war in any country 
today, if permitted to register an honest and uncon- 
trolled expression of their wish. How they will vote 
in the future—twenty-five, thirty, or forty years hence 
—will depend upon how they ar> mentally and emo- 
tionally conditioned meantime. If they are educated 
by all the educative forces working together—school, 
church, press, political leaders—to understand and 
appreciate the blessings of peace and the evils of 
war and are emotionally conditioned to demand peace 
at all times war may be averted. That is a long road 
and a hard one, and we shall probably stumble on the 
way, but there seems to be no other road to lasting 
peace. If the United States, Great Britain, and all 
the other self-governing countries would join in the 
effort, the world might have peace for a considerable 
period of time, and war would become only the ocea- 
sional resort of uncivilized people. 

Epwin C. BRooME 

PHILADELPHIA 





TEACHER EDUCATION AT SYRACUSE 
UNIVERSITY 

Scuoo. anp Socrery, for June 8, carried an ac- 
‘ount of Benjamin Fine’s pessimistie report on the 
‘uture of edueation based on his survey of teachers- 
‘ollege enrollments. Dr. Fine says that “veterans are 
uot eager to enter the teaching profession, especially 
‘n the elementary and secondary levels”; and that 
“Students, other than veterans, find the teaching pro- 
‘ession on the lower levels unattractive.” 

The report does indieate that in some states the 
“tuation is less eritieal than in others, and that “a 
‘ev professional schools report increases in enroll- 


ment.” We at Syracuse University have been so 
greatly impressed by exactly contrary data that we 
would like to suggest that it is as dangerous to gen- 
eralize about veterans as it is to generalize about 
teacher-training institutions. Readers should bear in 
mind that the School of Education at Syracuse oper- 
ates a careful, selective system, under which only those 
who are well qualified are permitted to enter teacher 
training. Obviously also, Syracuse is only one of a 
number of teacher-training centers in New York State. 
In the interest of brevity we have presented only those 
statistics which pertain fo the social-studies educa- 
tional program with which we are most familiar. 
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However, we feel that the picture given is an accurate 
reflection of the enrollment in other areas of teacher 
education at Syracuse. 

We find that enrollment of students preparing to 
teach the social studies has inereased over prewar 
years and is still increasing. Undergraduate enroll- 
ment in this department for the year 1945-46 was 
forty-five students, and there are already in June, 
1946, forty-four students enrolled for the term begin- 
ning in September, 1946. 

We find that veterans are attracted to the program. 
In the current term, in which enrollment is lower than 
in the regular academic year, 23 of the 30 graduate 
students are veterans. These students are not teach- 
ers enrolled in a summer program, but full-time stu- 
dents in the university’s third term. Persons in the 
social-studies graduate program have been working 
for master’s degrees in preparation for teaching in the 
secondary schools, and not primarily for administra- 
tion and research positions. 

The size of the increase in enrollment is not the 
most impressive factor in the situation. Again and 
again as these veterans have come to be admitted as 
prospective secondary-school social-studies teachers, 
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we have been impressed with their earnestness gp; 


desire to enter the teaching profession, their ¢arity i 
of purpose, and their recognition of the job to } thei 
done. They are mature young men who have ge, 
enough of the world and its problems to believe tha . 
social-civie education is the approach to permanen; 
adjustment of these problems. A further point to jp oer 
made is that this highly commendable attitude 9; tive 
social service is paralleled by excellence in academy jie 
work, both in previous educational experience and jy a 
current courses. = 
The infusion of such veterans into classes of sty. large 
dents preparing to become social-studies teachers js with 
a powerful leaven. The nonveteran student must by avera 
more capable to be admitted and must work harder ty purp 


stay in the program than before. Such evidence, a; 
gathered at Syracuse University, is diametrically op. 

posed to that of Dr. Fine’s and, for that reason «| E 
least, we suggest that it be made public. 


Roy A. Price 
RicHarp W. BurKHARD? 
DUAL PROFESSORS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


AND EDUCATION, law ak 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
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to the total proposed outlay for these purposes, start- 
ing in 1947, ScHooL AND Society recently secured in- 
formation, confidential in many cases, concerning the 
amount of money involved in the plans for new build- 
ings, for the modernization and enlargement of exist- 
ing structures, and for new equipment. One hundred 
eighty-two institutions supplied figures, complete in 
respeet of new eonstructions, but only partial in the 
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one hundred million to new building. Sixty-nine col- 
leges of arts and seiences will add eighty millions to 
their building investment, while 19 of the nation’s 


TOTAL NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION, EXCLUSIVE OF JUNIOR 
COLLEGES, IN U. S. A. 








Universities (public control) .. 
(niversities and large institutions 
(private control) : 

Colleges of Arts and Sciences 
Professional Schools 

Teachers Colleges 





large privately controlled universities and institutions 
with complex educational facilities will devote an 


+ average of two and a quarter millions each to the same 


purpose. 
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The 182 institutions supplying these data had, at the 
end of 1945, a total student body, full and part*time, 
in excess of 500,000 or around 40 per cent of the total 
national enrollment at the time. Present figures are 
vastly larger than this, but no exact information will 
be available until the publication of ScHooL AND 
Society’s annual statistical report, which will appear 
during the month of December. On the reasonable 
assumption, however, that all of the nation’s 1,160 
colleges, universities, and professional schools must 
undertake construction work on a comparable scale, 
the total national expenditures of the schools of higher 
education, over a five-year period starting in 1947, 
cannot be estimated at less than one and one half 
billions of dollars. 


Educational Literature Review... 





EDUCATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


Practical men in education, as in most other things, 


may derive benefit from the knowledge of what has 
already been said and done by the leading men engaged 
n it, both past and present. 
—Robert H. Quick, ‘‘Essays on 
Educational Reformers.’’ 

When Henry Adams made his elassie remark that 
“a teacher affeets eternity; he can never tell where 
is influenee stops,” he did not specify a great teacher. 
He realized that the average teacher rises at times to 
a better grade of effectiveness and that his impress is 
then at its deepest. Still, every one recognizes the 
existence of a superior type of teacher, whose mark is 
indelible, whose influence is visible in the lives and 
careers of his students. 

lt is unfortunate that history has not recorded the 
labors of all the great teachers of the past. Side by 
side with their reeords there are stories of mediocre 
or run-of-the-mill teachers. Regardless of the relative 
importanee of the individual instructor in the develop- 
meut of educational progress, it is instructive and 
siten pleasurable to read the reminiscences and ex- 
periences of previous generations of pedagogues. The 
current tendeney is for the practicing schoolman to 
treat his predeeessors in the profession, whenever they 
pee mentioned at all, with a cavalier air. Time was 
Vien departed teachers were thought of in awe and 
Terence, as among the Chinese and the Jews. Such 
an attitude may seem out of tune in an atomie age, 
ht it is far better to risk being labeled old-fashioned 
“ian to ignore completely the personalities of the past 
and their accomplishments. 

The open-minded reader will welcome the small out- 
put of biographies and autobiographies of men and 
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women who have devoted their lives to educational 
work. He will not find a star of the first magnitude— 
a Pestalozzi or a Mann—in every one of the volumes 
discussed in this article, which is confined to the pub- 
lications of 1945 and 1946; rather he will be enlight- 
ened by the experiences recounted, both the successful 
and the unsuccessful. 

The full-length biographies of the past two years 
do not include as many “names” as did the earlier 
years of this decade. Those familiar with literary 
production in the field of education will have little 
difficulty recalling Carleton Washburne’s “A Living 
Philosophy of Edueation,” Henry Johnson’s “The 
Other Side of Main Street,” and Abraham Flexner’s 
“T Remember”; also the lives of Comenius, Leta S. 
Hollingworth, Lucy M. Salmon, Henry S. Pritchett, 
Frances Willard, and Endicott Peabody, all influential 
in the educational realm. Nevertheless, if the edu- 
eators whose lives are discussed in the present article 
do not measure up in stature, as a group, to those 


-just mentioned (comparisons are at best difficult and 


inaccurate), there is reason enough to suppose that 
the teachers and administrators of today will be able 
to derive many a lesson from the struggles of their 
forerunners a generation or more ago. 

First in the series of recent educational biographies 
to be considered here is “Lowell Mason” by Arthur 
Lowndes Rich, director of music at Mercer University. 

Originally a doctoral dissertation presented at New 
York University, this book is a sober, factual account 
of Mason’s work and profound influence as a music 
edueator and, more particularly, as “‘the father of 
singing among the children in this country’ ” (p. 137). 
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Faithful to the traditional habits of thesis writers, Dr. 
Rich subordinates the biographical element to the pro- 
fessional and devotes nearly half his volume to thor- 
oughgoing bibliographies, notes, and an index. Con- 
sequently, the specialist will find the book of greater 
interest than will the general reader seeking to probe 
the personality of Lowell Mason. 

To Mason (1792-1872) American education owes, 
among other debts, the establishment of the principle 
that musie should be ineorporated into the curriculum 
at public expense, the beginning of teacher training 
in music, and the ereation of music-teaching materials 
for children in the publie schools. Here was a teacher 
who communicated his one-track enthusiasm to his dis- 
ciples and who lived to see his ideas and practices per- 
petuated in the American school. 

To most informed persons Louis Agassiz (1807-73) 
is a famous scientist; to educational specialists he is 
the Harvard professor of natural history who origi- 
nated the summer school; to himself, in his own prefa- 
tory remarks to his will, he was “Louis Agassiz, 
Teacher.” Therein lay the greatest contribution of his 
life, greater than the two dozen volumes he authored, 
various 


greater than his accomplishments in the 


branches of science. When Agassiz was asked as to 
what he considered his most important work, his reply 
was: “I have taught men to observe.” This was the 
secret of his success as a teacher. He would give his 
students zoological specimens and would enjoin upon 
them to study each animal so thoroughly as to learn 
all its characteristics. He found it less easy, but peda- 
gogically more effective, to encourage students to find 
the answers for themselves. William James, who ae- 
eompanied Agassiz on an expedition to Brazil, was 
very much impressed by the master’s maxims, particu- 
“Go to na- 


look, and 


larly the one with Rousselian undertones: 
ture; take the facts into your own hands; 
see for yourself!” 

Lane Cooper, professor emeritus of English, Cornell 
University, has done well to re-issue under the title, 
“Louis Agassiz as a Teacher,” the expositions and 
appreciations of Agassiz’s teaching methods by his 
students. Back of his mind is the desire that peda- 
gogues “should give relatively less heed to the way 
in which subjects, abstractly considered, ought to be 
taught, and should pay more attention ... to the way 
in which great and successful teachers actually have 
taught their pupils” (p. 1). What the contemporary 
schoolman ean learn from Agassiz, shows Professor 
Cooper, is the recognition of the role of the teacher’s 
personal magnetism and enthusiasm and its communi- 
cation to the students. In the words of Mrs. Agassiz, 
“Teaching was a passion with him, and his power over 


his pupils might be measured by his own enthusiasm” 
(quoted, pp. 4-5). 
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The reader unfamiliar with the details of the life 
and work of this great teacher will be edified by the 
biographical sketch written by Helen Ann Warr, 
To her, as to William James, the essence of Agassiz’; 
teaching lay in his maxim, “Read nature, not books” 
(quoted, p. 27). 

Like the Swiss-American scientist, Seaman Asalhp| 
Knapp, the “school-master of American agriculture” 
had more faith in men and work than in books, 
Originally tending toward a bookish career, Knapp 
veered to agriculture when he became convinced thai 
the country was a better curative agent for his injured 
knee than was the city. Subsequent events proved hin 
right. After experimenting with a variety of voea 
tions—Methodist-Episcopal pastor, superintendent | 
a school for the blind, farm journal editor, farmers’ 
bank president—“and well worth his salt as each of 
these,” as his biographer maintains, Knapp settled 
down to a professorship of practical and experimental 
agriculture and, later, to the presidency of Iowa State 
Agricultural College. 

But his greatest achievement was outside the aci- 
demic halls. To Seaman Knapp (1833-1911) Amer- 
ican education owes the introduetion of the county- 
demonstration-agent system, a plan whereby trained 
agents bring the results of the agricultural colle 
laboratories and experiment stations to the attention 
of the farmers. This system sueceeded in convincing 
farmers of the desirability of new methods of agr- 
culture. 

Joseph C. Bailey, who has worked as a farmer 1 
every section of the country and who now teaches his 
tory at Hunter College, has delved deeply into the 
primary sources for his “Seaman A. Knapp,” as may 
be seen from the copious footnote citations and tle 
bibliographical listing. In a pleasantly familiar style 
he relates his subject’s notable accomplishments as tlt 
fighter for what later became the Smith-Lever Ac 
of 1914—basis for the Co-operative Extension Servi 
of the United States—and for other causes for the 
betterment of agriculture. He points up Knapp’: 
worth as a teacher and pioneer in agricultural educ 
tion by stressing his fundamental qualities: leadership, 
inspiration, and “ability to nna in homely, vivid 
phrases that stuck in the memory” (p. 212). 

For Knapp life really began at seventy. His ot- 
ganization of the system of county farm and home 
demonstration and of the boys’ corn elubs took place 
after he attained three seore and ten. The for! 
contribution is termed by Harry J. Carman and - 
ford G. Tugwell, editors of the series in whid 
Knapp’s biography was published, “the beginning © oL 
what, to date, is the most expansive and important 
experiment ever undertaken in the field of adult ei 


cation” (p. x). From the latter developed the +4 
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clubs, “now one of the most vigorous interests of rural 
youth in America” (p. 234) and a movement which has 
attracted considerable attention and imitation on every 


continent. “At a time when John Dewey’s work in 
the field of edueation had reached no more than a few 
radical and experimental classrooms a majority of the 
counties of the South contained boys’ corn clubs whose 
methods were ‘progressive’ from start to finish” (p. 
234). 

Another schoolmaster whose chief interest lay in 
improving agriculture through teaching youth scien- 
tifie methods of farming was Joseph A. Cocannouer, 
whose autobiographical “Trampling Out the Vintage” 
narrates the difficulties besetting a pioneer educator 
shortly after the beginning of this century. Mr. 
Cocannouer obtained a country-school position by suc- 
cessfully wrestling a bull calf. Tenure he assured for 
himself by sueeessfully wrestling and thrashing, on the 
first day of instruetion, the girl bully of the school, 
Bell Deaney, “six she-eats wrapped into one package” 
(p. 63). Only then was he able to teach his favorite 
subject, “‘nature study,” more properly, scientific agri- 
culture. 

Mr. Cocannouer’s efforts bore fruit in the Philip- 
pines where he organized a farm school together with 
co-operative farms. In his native country he subse- 
quently had better fortune than at the outset of his 
career. The rural high school in California of which 
he was principal ineluded practical agriculture within 
its curriculum and he was able to demonstrate that his 
ideas were sound to the core. 

As a youth the author did not wish to become a 
teacher. Once he made up his mind to become a peda- 
gogue, however, he could not be deterred from his 
goal even by failing the examination for the Okla- 
homa teaching certificate. “Once a teacher, always a 
teacher” is his eredo. “Though the commercial world 
was far more promising from a financial standpoint 
when I first returned from the Orient, the schoolroom 
called persistently, and I was never quite satisfied 
when I was away from it” (p. 182). 

This volume is more animated, more human, than 
the preceding, beeause it is the expression of the man 
himself, not of an outside mind. The story embodies 
4 passage or two that may prove too rough for sensi- 
tive-eared schoolmistresses, occasional folksiness, and 
a number of Latin quotations (with English transla- 
hons on the spot). , 

If Seaman Knapp lived an active, exciting life, then 
Rush Rhees lived one that was in direct contrast. 
Armed with a baccalaureate from Amherst, Rhees 
(1860-1939) began his educational eareer by teaching 
mathematies for two years at his Alma Mater. Pay- 
ing heed to the eall, he studied theology and then 
ministered to the needs of his Baptist congregation 
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in Portsmouth, New Hampshire. As professor of the 
New Testament at the Newton Theological Institution, 
Rhees combined his academic and theological interests, 
all of which could scarcely be called the proper kind 
of experience for the presidency of the University of 
Rochester. Despite this lack, he proved that he had 
the stuff of which good university executives are made. 
His administration lasted 35 years and was noted for 
the establishment of a department of engineering, a 
school of medicine, a school of music, and a general 
expansion of a small sectarian college into a large 
urban university. It was President Rhees who influ- 
enced George Eastman to change his tune from “I am 
not interested in education” to “the progress of the 
world depends almost entirely upon education.” The 
conversion cost Eastman several millions, which he 
contributed ungrudgingly to the university. 

In his teaching, Rhees preferred to emphasize fac- 
tual knowledge in place of opinion. “Reason was al- 
ways his solution” (p. 94). He was painstaking and 
deliberate in preparing for a new project, as evidenced 
by his trip to Europe to study technological education 
before establishing the engineering department at 
Rochester. As the author of “Rhees of Rochester,” 
John Rothwell Slater, professor emeritus of English 
at the university, is somewhat reverential, possibly be- 
cause of his association with the president for nearly 
half a century. Even though he concludes that “there 
will not be another; human quality is not repeated” 
(p. 294), he takes occasion to point out the mistakes 
of his departed chief; as, for instance, “Rush Rhees 
was not a particularly good judge of men. He made 
mistakes, perhaps not so many as those of his deans 
and professors, but not less embarrassing” (p. 146). 

Loyalty to an institution was a characteristic which 
James Geddes, Jr., shared with President Rhees. Born 
in Boston of Seotch-French ancestry two years before 
the latter, Geddes taught for exactly fifty years in the 
department of Romance languages at Boston Univer- 
sity. The volume, “Memories of a College Professor,” 
edited by a former student, Samuel M. Waxman, is a 
collection of essays and speeches, most of them in a 
reminiscent mood, of the professor who has been an 
invalid since 1943. Dr. Waxman, and doubtless the 
thousands of others taught by Geddes, pays tribute 
to his teacher in these words: “He has been a father 
as well as teacher to his students and colleagues” 
(p. vii). 

Dr. Geddes was a Harvard man, a classmate of 
Theodore Roosevelt. In the pages of his “Memories” 
the reader meets Roosevelt the student, Charles Wil- 
liam Eliot, Charles Eliot Norton, and the great Ro- 
mance philologist, Charles Hall Grandgent. Espe- 
cially delightful is the narration of the professor’s 
experiences as a diplomat in Europe. 
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Nonacademic folk imagine the life in the ivory 
tower to be calm and uneventful. In many eases they 
are correct. Certainly, “Pursuit of Understanding,” 
the autobiography of Esther Cloudman Dunn, at 
present Mary Augusta Jordan Professor of English 
at Smith College, will do little to change their views. 
Dr. Dunn devotes considerable detail, over half of 
her book, to her own educational development through 
college. As a teacher she is very conscious of the 
significance of the school events in the years she was 
a student. As a professor of English, furthermore, 
she consciously and generously spices her story with 
stylistie niceties. The reader will miss much of what 
is included in undergraduate autobiographies written 
by men: study as a grind, hell-raising during Hell 
Week and otherwise, and reactions to the opposite 
sex. All of which leaves the impression that Dr. 
Dunn has composed a goody-goody story, even to the 
extent that she has weakly attempted to disguise in- 
stitutions where she has taught, e.g., Bryn Mawr, re- 
ferred to as Llangollen College. Nevertheless, the ae- 
count of Dr. Dunn as a eollege instructor provides 
adequate insight into the mental processes by which 
young ladies acquire facility in the use of their native 
tongue and a knowledge of its literature. 

Covering similarly the evolution of an undergrad- 
uate into a professor of English, but from the mascu- 
line angle, is “Campus Versus Classroom,” the auto- 
biography of Burges Johnson. The subtitle is very 
apt: Professor Johnson’s book is more than a personal 
narrative; it is indeed “a eandid appraisal of the 
American college.” The author describes his boyhood, 
his attendance at Amherst, and his experiences as a 
director of publie relations and professor of English 
at Vassar College, Syracuse University, and Union 
College. The story of his work as a writer and editor 
he has already narrated in “As Much as I Dare,” pub- 
lished in 1944, Preceding and following the account 
of Johnson’s undergraduate life and interspersed else- 
where throughout the volume are the friendly critical 
comments about American higher education. 

Mr. Johnson reveals somewhat better than Professor 
Dunn how college students aequired the higher learn- 
ing and the polish distinetive of holders of a B.A. 
His student days were in the later nineties, therefore 
antedating those of Dr. Dunn. In any event he dis- 
courses animatedly upon such topies as professors, 
studies, religion, and fraternities. Looking back, he 
confesses that “life at college lives in memory as one 
long extracurricular binge, and the classroom was so 
minor a matter that most memories of it are vague” 
(p. 89); that what he “lacked in his background of 
academic training in school and college was learning 


how to harness up his mind and drive it forward 
quickly in the direction he wanted it to go” (p. 110); 





and that sixteen years of discipline in newspaper 
reporting and editing “was a necessary supplement to 
the undisciplined, undirected vagaries of college anq 
high school. If the two had been combined, a great 
deal of time might have been saved and put to good 
purpose” (p. 111). 

Restrictions of space make it inadvisable, notwith- 
standing the temptation, to quote liberally from Mr, 
Johnson’s volume, especially his definition of a college 
(pp. 15, 16), his eritique of extracurricular activities 
and fraternities (pp. 50, 160), and his remarks on 
every aspect of the curriculum and university ad. 
ministration. Basically, the author’s thesis is that the 
classroom and the campus, that is, the extracurricu- 
lum, are at war. “Our undergraduate colleges at their 
best ean only muddle along until campus and class- 
room agree upon a single objective and then labor 
together to attain it” (p. 77). 

Professor Johnson’s style is anecdotal, satirical, 
sometimes prejudiced, but rarely caustic. He. takes 
particular delight in exposing the “Poobahs of Peda- 
gogies,” even if he stoops to the time-worn method 
of citing bizarre thesis titles and quoting unintelli- 
gible sentences from educational textbooks. One may 
agree or disagree with the following judgments: 
“Teaching teachers to teach teachers to teach is ae- 
cepted as commonplace and we do not even smile at 
the thought” (p. 298); “schools of pedagogy are com- 
mon as fleas” (ibid.); the presence of teacher-training 
courses in the eurriculum “constitutes an attack upon 
liberal studies” (p. 300). No one will disagree, how 
ever, that the teacher must have faith in students and 
“in the worth-whileness of that which he tries to teach” 
(p. 303) and that the degree-holder must be “not only 
college-bred, but also educated” (p. 305). 

A decidedly more bitter document by a college pro- 
fessor is “My Quest for Freedom,” John Moffatt 
Mecklin’s autobiography. Mississippi-born, in 1871, 
of Seoteh-Irish lineage, Mecklin revolted rather early 
against the striet, regimented Calvinism imposed by 
his father, a Presbyterian minister. He found solae 
in nature, but not before giving religion a try, firs 
in a theological seminary and then in the ministry 
Graduate study in Germany and a Leipzig Ph.D. in 
Roman history disillusioned him with respeet to Ler 
und Lehrfreiheit, which he learned was relative and 
valid only as it coincided with the will of the Kaise1 
Returning home, Dr. Mecklin served principally *% 
professor of philosophy at Lafayette College and the 
University of Pittsburgh, and finally as professor of 
sociology at Dartmouth. At Lafayette he eame into 
conflict with President Warfield over matters of re 
ligion and was forced to resign. This incident 
infringement upon academie freedom stirred up ' 
hornet’s nest and led to the founding of the America? 
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Association of University Professors. Dr. Mecklin 
was looking for complete academic freedom and claims 
to have found it at Dartmouth. The upshot of his 
struggle was the “disconcerting discovery” that “the 
life of the eollege professor becomes at once uncertain 
and his hold on his job tenuous the moment he dares 
challenge the ingrained prejudices of those in power” 
(p. 169). 

Professor Mecklin’s views on the teacher are illu- 
minating: “The good teacher is, and from the nature 
of the ease must be, a good actor” (p. 145). “The 
student must be made to feel, first, that there are 
realities in the soul of the teacher” (ibid.). “There 
are at least three facets to the life of the teacher: his 
students, his own soul, and the great throbbing world 
that encireles them both” (p. 284). His students were 
always his center of interest, states Dr. Mecklin, and 
his “unfailing souree of inspiration” (p. 293). To 
arouse the “mental life” is more important than the 
cramming of “hard-boiled facts” into the head of the 
“long-suffering student.” 

The lives of twenty-one exceptional instructors are 
presented in Houston Peterson’s “Great Teachers: 
Portrayed by Those Who Studied under Them.” Dr. 


Peterson, professor of philosophy at Rutgers Univer- 
sity and the well-known chairman of the Cooper Union 
Forum, has brought together “some of the outstanding 
personalities who will interest almost any literate lay- 


man and kindle the mind of almost any honest 
teacher” (p. xv). This galaxy of stars comprises 
James Mill, Sanderson of Oundle, Mark Hopkins, 
Woodrow Wilson, Louis Agassiz, William James, 
George Lyman (“Kitty”) Kittredge, Sigmund Freud, 
Auguste Rodin, and Ralph Waldo Emerson, among 
This is certainly not a list of “educators”? 
in the widespread use of the term. Here are tributes 
paid by grateful students to those souls, simple and 
complex, who affeeted them for eternity. 

The editor has contributed very interesting and well- 
written biographieal sketches as prefaces to the stu- 
dents’ tributes, which are not completely laudatory. 
His introduction and epilogue are noteworthy for 
their appreciations of the great teacher. His basic 
assumption is that anyone with even “moderate abili- 
ties ean get a distinet lift from a consideration of the 
exceptional teacher, and rise imperceptibly to new 
planes of energy and value” (p. xviii). Further, “As 
there is contagion in the study of great teachers in 
action, there is also amusement and consolation in dis- 


others. 


‘An earlier collective volume of educational biography 
describes, in historical sequence, the lives and labors of 
American edueators from Thomas Jefferson through 
Martha Berry. Mildred §. Fenner and Eleanor C. Fish- 
burn, ‘Pioneer American Educators.’? Washington, 
D. C.: Hugh Birch-Horace Mann Fund (NEA), 1944. 
Pp, 158. $0.50. Popularly written and inspirational. 
era is a dictionary of famous names in American 
education, 
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covering that our anxieties are not unique” (p. xix). 
The great teacher is the one who possesses “centagious 
enthusiasm” combined with a thorough knowledge of 
his subject. With such ideas it is most difficult to 
disagree. 

Of necessity, Dr. Peterson had to select among the 
great teachers for inclusion within his volume. Wil- 
liam Torrey Harris (1835-1909) does not appear in 
that collection, but he, too, must be reckoned among 
the exceptional teachers and educators. The achieve- 
ments of Dr. (Honoris Causa) Harris need no elabo- 
ration: superintendent of schools at St. Louis; organ- 
izer of the first public-school kindergarten in the 
United States, in 1873 at St. Louis; founder of the 
Hegelian “Journal of Speculative Philosophy,” a pub- 
lication which earned him an international reputation; 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, 1889-1906; editor- 
in-chief, Webster’s “New International Dictionary”; 
and so on. 

“Yankee Teacher” is the title bestowed upon Harris 
by his biographer, Kurt F. Leidecker, who has spent 
many years in studying the various facets of his sub- 
ject. With the aid of Harris’s unpublished diaries he 
was enabled to reveal the personality of the man and 
the ramifications of his work. No less than twenty- 
eight pages of fine-print notes give evidence of the 
author’s tireless search for enlightenment on the career 
of Harris. ‘The volume as a whole represents a thor- 
ough, workmanlike piece of research and leaves little 
to be desired in the way of information about this 
If anything, it is so thor- 
ough that it includes material of little consequence 
which could easily have been omitted in favor of a 
good bibliography and a better index. (A two-page 
index is rather anemic-looking between the covers of 
a 650-page tome.) 

Strangely enough, Harris as a young man was more 
interested in phrenology (like Horace Mann) and 
spiritualism than in teaching. In his day, on Mareh 
26, 1858, he confessed, “I wish I had some other way 
to earn money than by teaching” (quoted, p. 151). 
Exemplary frankness! 

Also reluctant, as Harris and Cocannouer were, to 
enter the teaching profession was the well-known 
humorist and professor of political economy at Me- 
Gill University, Stephen Leacock (1869-1944). In 
his posthumously-titled “The Boy I Left Behind Me,” 
consisting of the first four chapters of his unfinished 
memoirs, Leacock made no secret of the fact that he 
would have been happier doing other work than teach- 
ing: “I went into school teaching with my eyes wide 
open, as into something temporary on the way to a 
real career. To go into teaching was a matter of sheer 
necessity. My education had fitted me for nothing 
except to pass it on to other people” (p. 154). And 
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again, in the fall of 1889, writing of his position in forbidden conviviality and occasional drunkenness, }yt W 
a Canadian high school, “I went back with deep regret Practically no sexual immorality (p. 17). d 
to my teaching job, with no particular prospect in Another autobiographical opus by an undergraduate ; 
, j nn”? P > 2 7 ~ . 
front of men” (p. 180). If he could not get out of jg “The Ivy Years,” by Earl Schenck Miers, now the BJ 
teaching, at least he was able to escape into college assistant editor of university publications at his Alms S.- 
. . . - S. f 
teaching, an exchange which many a high-school Mater, Rutgers University. Mr. Miers, of the class of Ci 
teacher would like to make. 1933, narrates with moving simplicity his struggle to K. I 
_— : ca aaria retacta fnr &§ “n\teaca a ale? ‘ lia 
glorious,” Leacock developed into a very effective pis goal, the profession of journalism. In the course J. M 
teacher and possibly the most popular one at McGill. of his story he treats every type of problem confront - 
* . , —_ : wane ee é : d i E. 8. 
It is too bad that he could not complete his auto- ing the undergraduate, from making friends to dis. Ru 
biography, else he might have analyzed his later atti- covering the library. Here is an account of under. H. P 
, — a RE eee : aa f : wic 
tude toward teaching. In any ease Dr. Le acock left graduate life, nearly a century after that by Ham- ere 
behind in this book some sage hints of advice on teach- mond. which mirrors the contemporary college. Pos 4] 
ing and many quotable comments, garnished with the sibly too little stress is placed upon student attitudes < 
special Leacockian brand of witticism, on the cur- to domestie and international events and to the eco- per 
riculum. From among the former, the following is yomie depression as a factor in the college boy’s daily 
especially important, coming as it does from an out- jife But then again, Mr. Miers may not have “ie 
standing humorist and a recognized authority on the overly affected as a student by the depression or by F 
anatomy of mirth: “Above all, don’t try to be funny; egneern with the extramural scene 
: - ‘ — - a y a 
feeble teachers attempt a footing of fun as a means Mr. Miers is generous with accolades for those of 
of getting together. The real teacher descends to fun hig teachers who aided him in his suceessful struggle. lige 
only when he has established a sufficient height to (One of his instruetors, whom he mentions by name NE! 
see rom” : Sr The 
descend from” (p. 180). was Houston Peterson). From his “worm’s eye view a 4 
A glimpse into the college life of an influential the author looks up to the academie microcosm and its pi 
teacher who pioneered in legal edueation in the Middle concludes that the principal ingredient in the suceess- 
West is provided in William Gardiner Hammond’s fy] edueative process “is not books or classes or edi — 
’ av wer 
“Remembrance of Amherst: An Undergraduate’s  gational theories, but simply . . . the student as a 333 
iaryv ? odite y a » Thi . . 10 
Diary, 1846-1848,” edited by George F. Whicher. In pyman being” (p. x). One is tempted to murmur A : 
his diary, Hammond (Amherst ’49) is very frankly «Amen” and to trust that the teacher’s role will not 46. | 
outspoken on such matters as early morning prayers,- po completely overlooked 
recitations, social life, fraternities, sports, reading, In the foregoing paragraphs a number of great BELCHE 
and professors. One sample on the latter: “Attended teachers have passed by in parade. Some were top- a 
‘ 5th 
| Ti. “rieadatain Slate . ? " aed ” 5 : . : 
Prof. W.’s exercise (confound the bore) ...” (Pp. notehers in the profession; others were lesser lights Eleme 
19 : : : $2.00 
111-12). with regard to renown, but hardly less influential ng 
Professor Whicher has supplied good explanatory within their own spheres. All were composed of the consist 
notes, an index, and remarks prior to each section of natter that human beings are made of and all pos- 
the diary. He endeavors to correct the misimpressions sessed, if their biographers’ judgments be given full BowMAn 
‘ ivher e ati P 9 ce 7 § . i en : 4 ‘ : , . Man, 
about higher education of a century ago. He main-  eredenee, the quality of infusing their pupils with as 
tains that there is no trustworthy picture of daily onthusiasm. From the struggles and experiences of enterin 
college life during the first half of the nineteenth cen- 4}] the modern schoolman ean learn lessons of deep 
tury. Hammond’s diary, to him, is a document which  cjonifieance. He needs only to make use of the will gory 
sig Ralph 
represents authentically the antebellum college, wie es to yead and to reflect. $9.50, 
eigentlich gewesen ist. The ste 
P Strife | 
Books REVIEWED brought 


What we encounter is not a bored young man plodding 


through a distasteful and meaningless routine, but a gay J. C. Bailey. ‘‘Seaman A. Knapp: Schoolmaster 0 Si 
American Agriculture.’’ New York: Columbia Univer IMOCK, | 


and lively young spirit finding fulfillment and enrich- : ey ; Americ 
eM eleniay ; : : “s iis este sity Press, 1945. Pp. xiii+307. $3.25. ; a 

ment not merely in social pleasures and student activities Jy 4 “C@oeannouer. ‘‘Trampling Out the Vintage.’’ Nor- - Co 

but also in the daily mastery of lessons and the incessant man: University of Oklahoma Press, 1945. Pp. 221. Pe 

contests in forensic skill. The student of the 1840’s, in $2.75. , ae i Sinn places 
a ae : alee ish ar L. Cooper, editor. souis Agassiz as a Teacher. road in 

othe r words, was going to college ges ner that vised edition. Ithaca, N. Y.: Comatock Publishing SiS 

his successors a century later might well envy. He was Company, 1945. Pp. xi+90. $1.50. - a 

not dabbling in the waters of learning; he was com- E,.C, Dunn. ‘‘ Pursuit of Understanding.’’ New York: 

letely submerged (pp. 1-2). Maemillan, 1945. Pp. viii+ 229. $2.50. iS 

; : . PE J. Geddes, Jr. ‘‘Memories of a College Professor. Pauly 


Hammond’s journal, which is a candid record, would Edited by Samuel M. Waxman. Boston: Boston Uni 
‘ warrant the belief that there was a certain amount of versity Press, 1946, Pp. viit+119. $1.50. 
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w. G. Hammond. ‘‘Remembrance of Amherst: An Un- FLEWELLING, RALPH TYLER. The Things that Matter 
sergraduate’s Diary, 1846-1848.’’ Edited by G. F. Most. Pp. 530. Ronald Press Company. 1946. $3.75. 
Whieher. New York: Columbia University Press, 1946. An approach to the problems of human values, used as a 
Pp, ix + 307 $3.00. basis of inquiry into the practical phases of morals. 

3 Johnson. ‘Campus Versus Classroom.’’ New York: e 


B. ts 
Ives Washburn, Inc., 1946. Pp. 305. $3.00. 
g Leacock. ‘‘The Boy I Left Behind Me.’’ Garden FRIEDMAN, BERTHA B. Foundations of the Measurement 


City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 1946. Pp. 184. $2.00. of Values. Pp. 227. Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
K. F. Leidecker. «Yankee Teacher : The Life of Wil- a ge abalone gia ewig P eo i 
liam Torrey Harris.’” New York: Philosophical Li- = 27a Gnould prove useful to those working in the field of 
brary, 1946. Pp. xx + 648. $7.50. interest, attitude, and personality testing. 
1M. Mecklin. ‘‘My Quest for Freedom.’’ New York: 
‘Charles Seribner’s Sons, 1945. Pp. viii+293. $2.75. ° 
E. S. Miers. ‘* The Ivy Years.’’ New Brunswick, N. J.: KEPLER, THomas 8. Why Are We Here? Pp. 4. Pub- 
Rutgers University Press, 1945. Pp. xiv +229. $2.50. lished by the author, Oberlin (Ohio) College. 1946. 
Hl. Peterson, editor. ‘‘Great Teachers.’? New Bruns- $0.13. 
wick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press, 1946. Pp. One in a series of mimeographed material that may be 
xxi+ 351. $3.50. obtained from the author. 
A. L. Rich. ‘‘Lowell Mason.’’ Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1946. Pp. vii+224. $3.00. 
J. R, Slater. ‘‘Rhees of Rochester.’” New York: Har- §garon, Jonn L. ‘‘From an Orchestra Seat.’’ Sum- 
per, 1946. Pp. 304. $3.00. mary of Proceedings of the Institute of Higher Edu- 
eation. Leaflet No. 1015-B. Pp. 22. Division of 
Educational Institution, Board of Education, Methodist 


RECENT a a Church, 810 Broadway, Nashville 2. 1946. 
Report of the annual institute held at Scarritt College, 
July 20—-August 2. 
7 
e 





, . ‘ Scientific and Technical Aspects of the Control of Atomic 
Aids to Teaching about the United Nations. Pp. 23. Energy. Pp. 42. Columbia University Press, 459 W. 
NEA, Washington 6. 1946. $0.10; quantity rates. 59th St.,. New York 19. 1946. $0.25. 
The NEA has prepared this pamphlet, aimed to stimulate ‘ 
the study of the United Nations in schools, as a part of 
its participation in United Nations Week, October 20-26. 


e 
ALEXANDER, CHARLES W. (photographer). Justice at 


Nuernberg. Pp. 189. Pence James and Associates, 
333 N, Michigan Ave., Chicago 1 1946. $5.00. THE TUITION PLAN 
A pictorial record of the trial of Nazi war criminals by 


the International Tribuns Nue , : 7 1945— : 
> — Legg ok, ta ag Nuernberg, Germany, 1945 The method by which more than 950 


° schools and colleges grant the conveni- 


BELCHER, FRANCES (chairman, editorial committee). ence of monthly payments while they 
‘‘Learning World Goodwill in the Elementary School.’’ . : it] > ; 
“5th Yearbook, Vol. XXVI, No. 1. Department of receive their eruaarese and other fees in 
Elementary School Principals. Pp. 366. NEA. 1946. full at the beginning of the term. 


$2.00 


This yearbook follows the pattern of recent volumes in “a0 ; 
consisting chiefly of firsthand reports on school activities. The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 


e ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
BowMaN, Isaran. The Social Contract of an Educated hances good will. 
Man. Pp,11, The Johns Hopkins University. 1946. 


An address given by the president of the university to ae . 
eutering students, September 20. ' A descriptive brochure will be sent 


* to schools and colleges promptly upon 





CopLEnra, CATHERINE CATE. Sequoya. Decorations by request. 
Ralph Ray, Jr. Pp. 198. Longmans Green. 1946. 


$2.50. 


The story of a great Cherokee through whose efforts the 
Ay le between the eastern and western Cherokee was 
rought to an end. Written for young people. 


Ditock, MARSHALL EDWARD, AND GLADYS OGDEN DIMOCK. THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 


American Government in Acti i 

7 ction. Pp. 946. Rinehart 

and Company, Ine, 1946, $4.50. 424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 

Combi ’ tus 

jombines general political science and a knowledge of the 

‘ierican form of government in the beginning course and 

bts emphasis on “principles, processes, and problems of 
‘dG Import.”” Appendix and index. To be reviewed later. 

















TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
ALEXANDER J. STODDARD, Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, Chairman. 
H WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association 
PAY ENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 
L KLAPPER, President, Queens College, Flushing, N. Y. RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of Cincinnati 
GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 
GEORGE D. STODDARD, President, University of Illinois 
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The full text of the first report of the Scientific and Tech- 
nical Committee of the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
background of the report, a glossary of scientific terms, 
and biographical notes. Published by the United Nations ; 
distributed in North and South America by the Interna- 
tional Documents Service of the press. 

oe 


SHINN, Roger L. Beyond This Darkness. Pp. 86. As- 
sociation Press, 347 Madison Ave., New York 17. 1946. 
$1.00. 

Written by a World War II veteran, with grim memories 
of a prison camp, in the hope of conveying ‘‘a bit of what 
the faith of Christianity says to this tortured globe today.” 
A Haddam House book. 

@ 

THOMPSON, CHARLES H. (editor). ‘‘The Problem of 
Education in Dependent Territories.’’ Yearbook, Bu- 
reau of Educational Research, Howard University. Vol. 
XV, No. 3. Howard University Press. 1946. $2.00. 
A special number of the quarterly review of problems inci- 
dent to the education of Negroes. 





AMERICAN COLLEGE 
BUREAU 


28 E. JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 


A Bureau of Placement which limits its work to 
the university and college field. It is affiliated with 
the Fisk Teachers Agency of Chicago, whose work 
covers all the educational fields. Both organiza- 
tions assist in the appointment of administrators 
as well as of teachers. 


Our service is nation wide 








« 


A Philosophic Answer 
to the Atomic Bomb 











“Only calm and generous thought, such as we 
find in this book, can avert Armageddon.” 
—N. Y. Herald Tribune Book Review 


What are the conditions necessary for man to 
attain a genuinely civilized social democratic 
way of life for himself—a full and decent life 
for all men? Commencing with a chapter on 
the Basic Conditions of Healthy Living and 
closing with an Outline of a Modern Philoso- 
phy and his conclusions, a liberal scholar en- 
deavors to answer this momentous question. 
Brilliantly conceived, clearly written, his book 
may fairly be compared with Meanings of 
Culture by John Cowper Powys. 

$3.75 


CONDITIONS OF 
CIVILIZED LIVING 


by ROBERT ULICH 
Professor of Education, Harvard University 


at all bookstores 











E. P. DUTTON & CO., N. Y. C. 





Something new for 
model builders, hob- 
byists, children who 
like to make things. 


$ 1 50 
RETAIL 
Framework of Model- 
rite miniature house. 
Construction is simi- 
lar to prefabricated 


methods used in real 
construction. 





4 MODELS 
Now Available 
® WILMETTE 
® BERWYN 
® LOMBARD 
® KENILWORTH 


Completed miniature 
house built from ma- 
terials in the Model- 
rite Construction Kit. Both young and old enjoy 
putting together Modelrite miniature houses. 


MODELRITE 


CONSTRUCTION KIT 


JOE OTT MFG. CO. 
111 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4 

















THOMAS — 
JEFFERSON 
by 


Frank and Cortelle Hutchins 


An honest portrayal of Jefferson 
which is both entertaining and 
scholarly, covering his life from 
boyhood to his retirement at Monti- 
cello. ‘The appearance of so good 
a full-length life among books for 
older young people is more than 
welcome, and the fact that it is 
quite good enough to serve as a 
stimulating introductory work for 
an intelligent adult makes that 
welcome stronger.”—N. Y. Herald 
Tribune Book Review. 

Ages 14 up 
Decorations by JANICE HOLLAND 
Send for New Junior Catalog 
at all bookstores $2.50 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.,N. ¥: 3 
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